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ABSTRACT 



This guide focuses on these two key challenges that states 
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sustain employment (steady work) and advance in the work force (better jobs) . 
The guide consists of five parts and is structured to facilitate its use as a 
resource for policymakers, program administrators, and staff. Part I is an 
introduction and summary of key points. Part II reviews program evaluation 
and labor market research on the experiences of welfare recipients in the 
workforce and identifies factors that are linked to sustaining employment and 
advancing to better jobs. Part III draws on research and program experience 
to suggest lessons for how to implement work supports, such as wage 
supplements and post -employment case management. Part IV draws on research 
and program experience to suggest lessons for implementing job advancement 
strategies. Part V focuses on supportive services, such as child care, health 
care, and transportation. Throughout the guide, information is organized into 
bulleted material that highlights key points and checklists that denote 
specific suggestions for readers. The guide also provides numerous examples 
of state and local initiatives. Appendixes include supplementary figures and 
tables; contact information for 71 organizations; and 236 references. (YLB) 
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Preface 



The time is ripe to take welfare reform, which began with the 1996 Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act, a few steps further. 
Labor market participation rates are high, and unemployment rates are lower 
than they have been in more than 40 years.The strong economy coupled with 
revamped welfare-to-work efforts have helped many former welfare recipients 
move into the labor force. However, many who find work lose their jobs, few 
find steady work, and those who do work often earn low wages with no fringe 
benefits. 

The challenge for states and localities is to help low-income families stay in 
the workforce and gain access to better jobs over time. Fortunately, the strong 
economy and the abundant resources currently available through the federal 
welfare block grant (TANF), the Department of Labor’s Welfare-to-Work grants, 
and the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) provide a good environment in which 
to test innovative mechanisms for sustaining and improving employment. The 
final rules for TANF expand the ability of states to use federal funds to aid work- 
ing, low-income families, and WIA offers opportunities to help serve low-in- 
come people after they become employed. MDRC’s welfare evaluations and 
field experience, as well as research conducted by other organizations, offer 
valuable lessons about sustaining work and moving into better jobs.This guide 
shares those lessons, offering practical advice to policymakers, program admin- 
istrators, and staff. 

Prepared with the support of the Annie E. Casey Foundation and the Charles 
Stewart Mott Foundation, this book is the seventh in a series of “how-to” guides 
that are part of our ReWORKing Welfare technical assistance project.The project, 
under the direction of Amy Brown, seeks to distill, synthesize, and share lessons 
from our research and experience in the field to assist states and localities to 
make informed decisions in this new environment.The funders of ReWORKing 
Welfare are listed at the front of this guide. 



Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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T his guide focuses on two key challenges that states and localities have iden- 
tified as important for the long-term success of welfare reform and workforce 
development efforts: helping low-income parents sustain employment and 
advance in the workforce The guide frames these two challenges as the twin 
goals of steady work and better jobs, and it defines them in this way: 

► Steady work. This goal entails helping low-income parents stay in the 
workforce over time, as distinguished from the narrower goal of helping 
them to retain a particular job. 

► Better jobs. This goal emphasizes helping low-income parents advance to 
better jobs, defined as those with higher pay, employer-provided benefits, 
regular hours, and/or full-time status. 

Because there is little rigorous research on what the best strategies are for 
achieving these goals, this guide begins by reviewing what is known about the 
work experiences of low-income parents.The guide then draws upon available 
research and program experience to identify policies and practices that may 
promote steady work and access to better jobs. The recommendations in this 
guide are meant to provide a starting point for further experimentation. 

The strong economy and the abundant resources currently available for 
helping low-income parents provide states and localities with an excellent 
opportunity to try different strategies and to evaluate them. In particular, final 
rules for the federal Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant 
greatly expand the ability of states to use federal funds to aid working, low- 
income families, even those who have never received welfare or whose incomes 
are substantially higher than that allowed for families receiving TANF cash assis- 
tance. 1 In addition, when federal block grant funds are spent outside the TANF 
cash assistance program, they are generally exempt from time limits, work re- 
quirements, and other conditions that apply to TANF cash assistance. (For de- 
tails, see Appendix A.) Even in advance of these final rules, many governors and 
legislatures were moving ahead in 1999 with initiatives to help low-income 
working families, by eliminating waiting lists for child care, providing new trans- 
portation aid, creating after-school programs, and supplementing low wages. 2 

1. Summary of Key Points 

The main findings of the guide (Parts I-V) are summarized below. These gen- 
eral points are explored and illustrated throughout the guide with snapshots of 
creative approaches and in-depth analyses of particular issues. 



l-The federal TANF block grant replaced the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program 
in 1997. 

2. See, for example, Tweedie, Reichert, and Steisel, 1999. 
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Part II: Paths to Steady Work and Better Jobs 

The lack of much rigorous research on particular policies and services to sup- 
port steady work and job advancement forces policymakers to rely mostly on 
observations by researchers of how women who have received welfare fare in 
the workforce more generally The research suggests that for parents who have 
received welfare: 

► Work is common, but steady work is not. 

► Job loss is common, especially within the first four to six months of 
starting employment. 

► Most parents earn low wages, and wages increase little despite years of 
work. Despite small wage increases, earnings do rise significantly over 
time, as low-income parents work more hours. 

► Most parents find jobs that lack benefits, such as paid sick days and health 
insurance. Many also work nonstandard hours and/or changing schedules. 

► Asa result of part-time work and intermittent work at low-wage jobs, 
many women remain poor or near poor, even five years after leaving 
welfare. 

► Working steadily initially, starting out in jobs with higher wages, and 
starting out in jobs with employer-provided benefits — holding other 
factors equal — are all linked to sustaining employment over time. 

► Better initial job quality — jobs with higher wages or in certain occupa- 
tions — is linked to higher wages later on, holding other factors equal. 

► Higher basic skills upon entering the workforce are linked to modestly 
higher wages later on, and education beyond high school is linked to 
substantially higher wages later on, holding other factors equal. 

Part HI: Supporting Steady Work 

Work supports include policies and services aimed at helping low-income par- 
ents sustain employment. Key lessons for providing these supports include the 
following: 

► Rigorous research on wage supplements for welfare recipients — either 
through the welfare system or outside it — shows that wage supplements 
can increase employment and earnings. They are also an effective way to 
make families better off financially. 

► States have new flexibility to use federal TANF funds or state mainte- 
nance-of-effort funds to supplement the wages of low-income parents 
either inside or outside the welfare system. 
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► Programs may be able to help low-income parents develop skills in 
advance of employment that equip them to better handle the demands of 
the workplace. Soft skills, entry-level job skills, and life skills all appear to 
be important to job retention. 

► Rigorous research on two demonstrations of postemployment case 
management services found no effect on how long individuals kept jobs 
or their overall earnings. Preemployment services combined with more 
intensive postemployment case management practices may improve 
outcomes. 

► Program experience suggests that frequent follow-up, especially during 
the critical first weeks of employment, is important in providing 
postemployment support.This kind of follow-up, however, is staff-inten- 
sive. 

► A brokering strategy — where individuals are referred to appropriate 
services — potentially offers a less expensive and more flexible way than 
intensive case management to respond to a broad set of needs among 
low-income, working parents. A key issue in developing brokering service 
strategies is determining how to effectively reach low-income workers. 

► Connecting low-income workers with their next job should be a central 
focus of work supports, both to help them stay in the workforce and as a 
career advancement strategy. 

► Rigorous research on welfare-to-work programs generally does not reveal 
any clear patterns on effective strategies for the harder-to-employ, al- 
though some specialized programs (such as supported employment) have 
had long-term success with these families. Promising strategies include 
substance abuse, mental health, and counseling services that are employ- 
ment-focused, and opportunities for those with very low basic skills and/ 
or very limited work experience to build incrementally their education 
and job skills. 

Part IV: Promoting Access to Better Jobs 

As noted above, wages of low-income workers increase little over time, despite 

steady work. Policies and services are therefore needed to promote job advance- 
ment. Research and program experience suggest the following: 

► For the majority of low-income parents, the ability to move into better 
jobs will depend on access to effective skill upgrading services.The 
infrastructure for providing these services is weak, however, especially for 
people with low basic skills. 

► Because low-income parents are a diverse group, programs will be able to 
make the best decisions when frontline staff understand local employer 
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needs, education and training options, and each person’s skills and 
interests. 

► Rigorous research on preemployment services shows they can help 
welfare recipients find better jobs by providing a flexible, individualized 
mix of services — primarily job search, work-focused education, life skills, 
and job training — and by making job quality a central goal. 

► One promising approach is to shorten, or “chunk,” existing occupational 
certificate and degree programs so that low-income parents can enter 
training year-round and complete it quickly. Creating short-term “bridge” 
training can open up training opportunities to low-skilled individuals 
who might not otherwise gain entry to them. 

► Additional financial support and supportive services may be needed so 
low-income parents who are working can pursue education and training 
on their own. 

► Partnering with employers to create customized entry-level training and 
upgrade training — offered at the worksite during work hours — may be 
the most promising strategy for overcoming logistical barriers to working 
parents’ upgrading their job skills. 

► Helping unemployed low-income parents to enter better jobs directly, 
without additional education and training, requires strong relationships 
with employers, incentives and training for staff, and a comprehensive set 
of work supports. 

► Working low-income parents may need new mechanisms for obtaining 
help with job advancement, such as one-stop career centers or other 
kinds of service brokers that can offer worksite, evening, and weekend 
services. 

Part V: Providing Support Services 

Policymakers and researchers have given much attention to the need for sup- 
port services — particularly child care, health insurance, and transportation 

assistance — if individuals are to find and keep jobs. 

► Nonexperimental research suggests that child care problems contribute 
to job loss among low-income workers; in particular, parents who have 
formal child care arrangements may retain jobs and work more over the 
long run than parents who rely on relatives for care. In addition, many 
eligible parents do not use child care subsidies because they do not know 
about the aid. 

► Nonexperimental research suggests that low-income parents with health 
insurance are employed longer and rely on welfare less. However, few 
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parents who have received welfare find jobs that provide employer-based 
health insurance. In addition, many families who are eligible for Medicaid 
or other publicly funded health insurance coverage are not enrolled in 
the programs. 

► There is an increasing geographic mismatch between the location of 
entry-level job growth — found largely in the suburbs — and the inner- 
city neighborhoods where many individuals receiving public assistance 
reside. Successful transportation initiatives require assessing the nature of 
transportation problems in local areas and forming partnerships to 
promote the collaboration of multiple stakeholders. 

► Aggressive outreach is needed to inform working parents about available 
support services, and efforts to simplify the enrollment process are 
needed. Sliding fee scales and copayments should be set to ensure that 
they do not discourage low-income families from enrolling in programs or 
continuing to work. 

2. About This Guide 

In writing this guide, several choices were made. First, the guide focuses on 
welfare recipients and other low-income parents who move into the workforce; 
it does not address in any depth those who may have serious barriers to em- 
ployment. Helping the hardest-to-employ to get and sustain work is rapidly be- 
coming a central issue in welfare reform, especially in states where caseloads 
have fallen substantially, but there was not room to do justice to the topic here. 
Second, descriptions of policies and services are brief, so that attention could 
be given to the operational details of how to make them effective. References 
are given to other documents that provide more in-depth discussions of the 
policies and services themselves, and Appendix C provides contact information 
for many of the programs cited. Third, the guide is meant to challenge readers to 
think outside the box of postemployment services and to consider more broadly 
how employment and training, health care, child care, and social services sys- 
tems can support low-income families’ efforts to move up and out of poverty. 

One important caveat is that much of the research data and some of the 
program experience described here predate the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) of 1996. Since the passage of 
PRWORA,the welfare system in many states has changed fundamentally. A sharp 
decline in welfare caseloads may mean that the remaining families on welfare 
are substantially more disadvantaged than those described in the research here. 
This has implications for how intensive services must be to help such families 
succeed in the workplace. In addition, the drop in caseloads almost certainly 
means that many of the low-income parents whom states and localities would 
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like to assist are already out in the workforce and will have to be reached by 
means other than traditional welfare or workforce development programs. 

In addition, in August 1998, the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) became 
law The act has the potential to change job training and employment programs 
in fundamental ways. The act’s option of unified planning for welfare and 
workforce development programs may aid states and localities in developing 
seamless services for low-income parents as they transition between welfare 
and work and as they weather spells of unemployment. In addition, the new 
emphasis in WIA on serving low-income people after they become employed 
may enable states and localities to develop innovative ways to help low-income 
working parents upgrade their skills and advance to better jobs. 

The guide is structured to facilitate its use as a resource for policymakers, 
program administrators, and staff: 

► Part II reviews program evaluation and labor market research on the 
experiences of welfare recipients in the workforce and identifies factors 
that appear to be linked to sustaining employment and advancing to 
better jobs.This review is intended to help states and communities think 
strategically about where to focus their efforts. 

► Part III draws on research and program experience to suggest lessons for 
how to implement work supports, such as wage supplements and 
postemployment case management. 

► Part IV draws on research and program experience to suggest lessons for 
implementing job advancement strategies. 

► Part V focuses on supportive services, such as child care, health care, and 
transportation. 

Throughout the guide, information is organized into bulleted material and 
checklists. The bullets highlight key points. The checklists denote specific sug- 
gestions for readers. The guide also provides numerous examples of state and 
local initiatives; whenever possible, contact information is cited in Appendix C 
so that readers can find out more about those initiatives. 
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O ne way to approach the issue of supporting steady work and better jobs 
for low-income parents is to try to understand the different paths that 
exist for them to succeed in the workforce. A key challenge for policymakers is 
the scarcity of rigorous research in this area. Evaluations of welfare-to-work, 
wage subsidy, workforce development, child care, health care, and other related 
policies and services have rarely tracked how those interventions affected the 
ability of participants to sustain employment and advance to better jobs. 

The lack of rigorous research on particular policies and services to support 
steady work and job advancement forces policymakers to rely mostly on obser- 
vations by researchers of how women who have received welfare fare in the 
workforce more generally. Part II of the guide reviews this research and, in order 
to help states and localities think strategically about where to focus their ef- 
forts, identifies factors that appear to be linked to steady work and better jobs 
for low-income parents. 

Several important caveats apply to this research. First, the research takes 
into account only easily observable factors, such as individuals’ education levels 
and work histories and the wage levels or occupations of the jobs they hold. Yet 
clearly other, less obvious factors — such as a parent’s motivation or the inter- 
personal skills of both employees and supervisors — determine in many in- 
stances success in the workforce. 

Second, knowing that a factor is important for success is not the same as 
knowing how to change it. For example, it has long been known that a person’s 
basic educational skills are related to his or her success in the workforce, yet 
welfare-to-work programs that have focused on improving basic skills have not 
been very effective in increasing earnings. (See Sections 8 and 10.) 

Third, many factors that are important for success in the workforce are in- 
terrelated. Researchers can adjust for this with statistical techniques, but it is 
difficult to completely resolve the problem. 

Finally, as noted earlier, much of the research discussed in this guide pre- 
dates implementation of the 1996 federal welfare reform law, which replaced 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) with the Temporary Assis- 
tance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant. 

3. How Much Do Parents Who Have Received 
Welfare Work and in What Kinds of Jobs? 

As described below, although most women who have received welfare work, 
they typically find low-wage jobs that lack benefits, often have nonstandard 
hours, and offer little stability or room for advancement. These women tend to 
spend as much time out of work as in jobs, though over the long term, they 
work an increasing amount of the time. For the majority whose initial jobs pay 
low wages, steady work by itself does not lead to substantially higher wages. 
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Moreover, welfare recipients with the lowest basic skills and other severe 
barriers to employment have seldom worked in the past but are now generally 
required to do so as part of the 1996 federal welfare law. Little is known about 
how, once they have joined the workforce, they will fare over time. 

► Work is common, but steady work is not. Research shows that the 
majority of welfare recipients have worked. For example, one study of 
young women on welfare found that over a 10-year period 95 percent of 
them worked, holding an average of 6.5 jobs. 1 Other studies show that 
over half of recipients have recent work experience. 2 Those parents in 
employment-focused welfare-to-work programs work at even higher rates: 
recent data from the National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work Strategies 
(NEWWS) show that 69 percent of program group members worked at 
some point over a two-year follow-up period. 3 However, steady work is far 
less common. Just 42 percent of the NEWWS program group were 
employed at the end of the two years, and only 24 percent were em- 
ployed all of the second year of follow-up. 4 

► Job loss is common, especially within the first three to six 
months of starting employment. Various studies show that about one- 
fourth of recipients who become employed stop working within three 
months and that at least half are no longer working within one year. 5 
Among more disadvantaged recipients, rates of job loss are higher: for 
example, Project Match in Chicago reports that 55 percent lost or quit 
their job within six months and that 71 percent did so within a year. 6 
Across recent studies, reasons for job loss are roughly consistent: about 
half of recipients who lose jobs are laid off or the job ends, about 10 
percent are fired, and about 40 percent quit. 7 

► There are often long periods of unemployment between jobs. Most 
welfare recipients who lose jobs eventually become reemployed, 8 but 
how quickly they do so varies widely. One study showed that while many 
found new jobs quickly (30 percent within three months), a substantial 
minority (40 percent) did not return to work for at least one year. 9 



1 . Hershey and Pavetti, 1997. 

2. Burtless, 1997; Olson and Pavetti, 1996. 

3 . The NEWWS Evaluation, funded by the Department of Health and Human Services, with support from 
the Department of Education, is a large-scale evaluation of 1 1 mandatory welfare-to-work programs that 
operated in the early- to mid-1990s in seven sites. A major focus is to determine the relative effectiveness 
of different approaches to moving people from welfare to work, but the evaluation addresses a wide 
range of issues, including the effects of welfare-to-work programs on participants’ children. 

4. See Appendix B, Table B.l. 

5. Hershey and Pavetti, 1997; Rangarajan, 1998; Fein et al., 1 998; Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998. 

6. Wagner et al., 1998. 

7. Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1 994; Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998. 

8. Hershey and Pavetti, 1997. 

9. Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998. 
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Another study following for 10 years young women who had received 
welfare found that they spent less time in each job (37 weeks on average) 
than they spent unemployed between jobs (39 weeks on average). 10 

► Sustained, full-time, year-round work is rare. A study of young 
women leaving welfare found that over five years, just 5 percent of them 
worked full time, year-round, in each of the five years. By contrast, a 
majority of the women (60 percent) never worked full time, year-round, 
over that time. 11 Several studies have found that recipients do typically 
work more over time, working both more weeks and more hours each 
week with each year of follow-up. However, even after five years, only 
about a fourth are employed full time all year. 12 

► Most women who have received welfare earn low wages. A recent 
national study of employed former welfare recipients found that their 
median hourly wage in 1997 was $6.61 — higher than the minimum 
wage but below the poverty level. 13 Other studies show similar results. 14 

► Wages increase little despite years of work. One study that tracked 
recipients’ wages for five years after leaving welfare for work found that 
median wages did increase but very modestly, by less than eight cents 
each year. 15 In fact, another study found that 42 percent of women who 
had received welfare saw their wages decline over time. 16 (See Box 1.) 

► Despite small wage increases, earnings do rise significantly over 
time, as low-income parents work more hours. In the five years after 
leaving welfare, according to one study, median earnings among those 
working rose from $6,100 to $9, 900. This increase resulted primarily from 
parents working more hours; for example, over the five years, the propor- 
tion of parents working full time, year-round increased from 13 percent 
the first year to 25 percent the fifth year. 17 The quality of jobs held by 
low-income parents improved in other ways, too, with greater access to 
employer-provided benefits such as paid vacation and health insurance. 18 

► Many former welfare recipients work nonstandard hours and/or 
changing schedules. A recent national study of former welfare recipi- 
ents found that 28 percent worked night shifts. 19 Another recent study of 



10. Hershey and Pavetti, 1997. 

1 1 . Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000. 

12. Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000; see also Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998. 

13. Loprest, 1999. 

14. Hershey and Pavetti, 1997; Rangarajan, 1998; Parrott, 1998. 

15. Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000. Wages increased from $6.36 to $6.73 (in 1996 dollars). 
See also Burtless, 1995, 1997; Harris, 1996; Pavetti and Acs, 1997. 

16. Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998. 

17. Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000. 

18. Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000; Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998. 

19. Loprest, 1999. 
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Box 1 

Findings from Moving Up, Moving Out, Moving Nowhere? * 

One national study looked at the quality of jobs found over a 10-year period by 

young women who shared the characteristics of welfare recipients. Researchers 

found that after 10 years: 

► About 40 percent of the women worked steadily but were stuck in low- 
quality jobs, and more than a third worked just sporadically 

► Less than one-quarter had made the transition to higher-quality jobs.Those 
who did not complete high school fared less well — just 15 percent of 
them made the transition to a better job. By contrast, 41 percent of all 
women work steadily in higher-quality jobs by their late twenties. 

*Pavetti and Acs, 1997. 



recipients who became employed in Portland, Chicago, Riverside, and San 
Antonio found that 1 in 3 recipients worked nonstandard or changing 
schedule hours. 20 

► Most recipients find jobs that lack important benefits, such as 
paid sick days and health insurance. Numerous studies have found 
that welfare recipients typically find jobs without benefits. 21 A recent 
national study of employed former recipients found that less than a fourth 
held jobs with health insurance, despite typically working full time. 22 
Among recipients in five counties in the California GAIN program who 
worked during follow-up, 71 percent did not have paid sick days. 23 

► As a result of part-time work and intermittent work at low-wage 
jobs, many recipients remain poor or near poor, even years after 
leaving welfare. A 1998 study found that five years after leaving welfare, 
41 percent of families had incomes below the poverty line, and 22 
percent had incomes between 100 and 150 percent of the poverty level. 
Just 22 percent of families had incomes more than- twice the poverty 
level. 24 In addition, because of low earnings, the primary -source of family 
income for these women even five years after leaving welfare was a 
spouse or partner’s earnings, not their own. 



20. Rangarajan, 1998. The study included in this definition work schedules that changed substantially 
each week. 

21. Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998; Moffitt and Slade, 1997. 

22. Loprest, 1999. 

23. Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1994. 

24. See Cancian et al., 1999, and Appendix B, Figure B.l. 
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4. What Factors Are Linked to Sustaining Work 
and Moving Up to Better Jobs? 

While the work patterns of women who have received welfare are alike in the 
general ways described above, some women are more successful in the labor 
market than others. This section describes recent research that has attempted 
to understand the importance of personal and job factors in labor market suc- 
cess. Though these studies help to identify key factors linked to labor market 
success, many unanswered questions remain about which types of policies and 
services most effectively promote steady work and access to better jobs. As 
states and localities experiment with various approaches, evaluating the results 
will be an important step in filling these gaps. 

One striking implication from a review of the research is that obtaining 
work, sustaining employment, and moving up to better jobs may be somewhat 
separate challenges, with different factors being more important for one goal 
than another. Among some of the themes that emerge are : 25 

► Working steadily initially after leaving welfare is linked to being employed 
in later years. 

► Working steadily initially is not linked to higher hourly wages in later 
years. 

► Starting out in better jobs (jobs with higher hourly wages or benefits) or 
in certain occupations is linked both to being employed and to having 
higher wages in later years. 

► Both the chances of working steadily initially and of finding better jobs 
initially are likely related to other factors that are more difficult to ob- 
serve, such as motivation, interpersonal and problem-solving skills, and 
differing labor market opportunities. 

The implications of the research presented in this section for policy are com- 
plex. Broadly speaking, they point in these directions: 

► Helping low-income parents retain their initial jobs and/or become 
reemployed quickly may also promote steady work by these parents in 
later years. 

► Promoting steady work alone is unlikely to lead to higher-paying jobs for 
many low-income parents; other policies and services are needed. 

► Helping low-income parents find better jobs initially may promote both 
steady work and further job advancement in later years. 

► Over the long term, increasing access to postsecondary education and 




25. Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000; Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998. 
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training is likely to be an important piece of the solution to promoting 
access to better jobs. 

► Despite job advancement policies, it is likely that most low-income 
parents will continue to work at low-wage jobs; if poverty reduction is a 
goal, then wage supplements and other policies will be needed. 

Finally, it is important to bear in mind that many of the hurdles low-income 
parents face in sustaining employment and advancing to better jobs are com- 
mon to all low-skilled workers, not just those who have received welfare.These 
hurdles include jobs that are temporary, have nonstandard or irregular hours, 
and offer little opportunity for advancement . 26 In addition, in a number of areas, 
there are fewer low-skill jobs available than there are unskilled workers looking 
for work, making it more difficult to become reemployed if an initial job is 
lost . 27 States and localities may want to consider policy responses, therefore, 
that are not confined to the arena of welfare reform but are part of broader 
workforce and economic development strategies. 

Key Factors Related to Sustaining Employment 

The overall picture that emerges from recent research on factors related to 
sustaining employment is that job characteristics may be more important than 
previously thought, while observable personal characteristics — such as age, 
number of children, presence of a disability, basic skills, and education level — 
may be less important. This could have important implications for job place- 
ment strategies in welfare reform and workforce development programs and 
for efforts to target postemployment services. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that the research described here is for those who had received welfare and 
who subsequently worked. Other research shows that some personal charac- 
teristics, such as the presence of a disability or very low basic skills, are strongly 
correlated with who finds work at all . 28 

► Working steadily initially — other job and personal factors being 
equal — is linked to sustaining employment over time. In one 

study, women who worked more in the first year after leaving welfare 
were more likely to be employed four and five years after leaving welfare 
(though not necessarily at the same jobs). This was especially true if they 
worked full time all of the first year after leaving welfare, although the 
analysis did not control fully for the fact that the most employable 
recipients tend to obtain such jobs . 29 



26. Dresser and Rogers, 1997; Bernhardt and Bailey, 1998. 

27. Holzer, 1996. 

28. Olson and Pavetti, 1996; Pavetti, 1997a. See also Appendix B, Table B.2. 

29. Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000. See also Spalter-Roth et al., 1995. 
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► Starting out in jobs with higher wages is linked to sustaining 
employment over time. Another study looked at the relationship 
between wages and later employment for women who had left welfare 
for work, and it controlled for recipients’ education, skills, and other 
factors. It found that those who began working at higher wages worked 
more weeks over a five-year period. 30 The Postemployment Services 
Demonstration (PESD) study also found that recipients with higher wages 
and/or higher hours of work were more likely to stay employed. 31 

► Starting out in jobs with employer-provided benefits is linked to 
sustaining employment over time. One of the studies cited above also 
found that those who began working in jobs that offered health insurance 
worked 77 percent of the following two years, compared with 56 percent 
of the time for those without insurance.Those who began jobs that 
offered paid vacation leave stayed employed for an average of 12 months 
at a time, compared with seven months among those without such leave 
(holding other personal and job factors equal). 32 Another recent study 
found similar results, with those working full time with employer health 
benefits having an 80 percent chance of working 18 consecutive months, 
compared with a 52 percent chance for those without benefits. 33 

► Starting out in certain occupations may be linked to sustaining 
employment over time. One study found that among women who 
began working in sales in the first year after leaving welfare, 73 percent 
worked at some time in the fourth and fifth years. By contrast, among 
women who started in other common occupations — such as private 
housekeeping, cleaning/maintenance, clerical, and private sector care 
(which includes health care and formal child care) — 83 to 95 percent 
worked in the fourth and fifth years after leaving welfare. 34 Two other 
studies have also found a relationship between initial occupations and 
future employment; a third study, however, did not. 35 

► Personal characteristics, such as educational attainment and basic 
skill levels, are only weakly linked to sustaining employment over 
time, among those who find work. 36 Research has found little rela- 
tionship between the initial basic skills and educational attainment of 



30. Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998. See also Bartik, 1997; Lidman, 1995; U.S. GAO, 1982. 

3 1 • Rangarajan, Meckstroth, and Novak, 1998. See Section 6 for more about PESD. 

32 Rangarjan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998. See also Vartanian and Gleason, 1999. 

33. Vartanian and Gleason, 1999. 

34 • Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000. 

35. Vartian and Gleason, 1999, ancf Bartik, 1997, found the relationship; Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 
1998, did not. 

36. Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998; Olson and Pavetti, 1996. It is important to note that this could 
change inasmuch as the tight labor markets of the late 1990s and the broader work mandates of the 1 996 
federal welfare law may have brought women into the labor market who were unlikely to have worked 
in the past. See also Appendix B, Tables B.2 and B.3. 
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women who have received welfare and how much they sustain employ- 
ment over a five-year period.This may reflect in part the fact that those 
with the lowest basic s kills are unlikely to be working at all. In addition, 
there seems to be little relationship between other personal characteris- 
tics — such as number or age of children or housing status — and 
sustaining employment over time. 

Key Factors Linked to Job Advancement 

Several overall themes emerge from recent research on factors related to job 
advancement for low-income parents: steady work by itself is not enough; chang- 
ing jobs can be a path to higher earnings, within limits; and where low-income 
parents start in the workforce is likely to matter for where they go in the future. 
In addition, basic s kills matter for advancing to better jobs, but education be- 
yond high school appears to be even more important for future wages. 

► Working steadily initially — even over several years — does not 
lead to higher wages later on. One study found that women who 
worked full time and/or all year in the first year after leaving welfare did 
not have higher wages in the fourth and fifth years than those who had 
worked part time for only part of the year — holding job quality, personal 
factors, and other observable characteristics equal. Similarly, women who 
worked more months in the first three years after leaving welfare did not 
have higher wages in the fourth and fifth years than women who had 
worked less. 37 Another study found similar results. 38 

► Switching jobs periodically can be a path to higher wages later 
on. The PESD study found that 40 percent of welfare recipients who 
went to work experienced job turnover within the first year, with two- 
thirds of those moving to jobs with higher wages and one-third moving to 
jobs with the same or lower wages. 39 Another study reached similar 
conclusions. 40 Other research has found that some job turnover is an 
important mechanism for wage growth among low-skilled workers, but 
only in moderation: one voluntary job change a year is associated with 
higher wages, but more job changes are linked with lower wages, as are 
involuntary job changes. 41 

► Starting out in higher-paying jobs is linked to higher wage growth 
over time. The initial wages of women leaving welfare are strongly 
linked to wages later, even after controlling for other work history, job, 



37. Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000, 

38. Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998. 

39. Rangarajan, 1998. 

40. Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000 .They also found that five years after leaving welfare, those who 
had been in their current job the longest had higher wages. 

41. Gladden and Taber, 1998. 
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and personal factors. 42 In one study, the average wages of those in the top 
fourth of the wage distribution grew significantly over five years, from 
$7.90 to $8.84 per hour. By contrast, the average wages of those in the 
bottom fourth did not increase at all over five years. (See Figure 1 .) 
Similarly, an earlier analysis found that only about half of those whose 
wages were below $4.50 (in 1992 dollars) in the first year after leaving 
welfare had incomes above the poverty line in the fifth year, compared 
with three-fourths of those whose initial wages were $7.50 an hour or 
more. 43 



42. Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000. See also Burtless, 1997; Bartik, 1997. 
43 Cancian and Meyer, 1997. 
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^ Starting out in certain occupations is linked to higher wages later 
on. One of the studies cited above also looked at the relationship be- 
tween occupation the first year after leaving welfare and hourly wages in 
the fourth and fifth years. Compared with those who began working in 
sales, women who started out in clerical positions earned 22 percent 
more per hour, those in production and manufacturing or cleaning and 
maintenance earned 17 percent more per hour, and those in private care 
(which includes health care and formal child care) earned 15 percent 
more per hour. Different initial occupations were also associated with 
differing poverty rates in the fifth year. 44 

► Higher basic skills, and especially education beyond high school, 
are linked to higher wages later on. The same study found that those 
with basic skills test scores in the top three-fourths of all scores earned 
about 8 percent more per hour in the fourth and fifth years than those 
with scores in the bottom fourth. 45 Interestingly, whether someone had a 
high school diploma or not mattered little for wage growth after control- 
ling for other factors, such as basic skills level, how much individuals 
worked, and what kinds of jobs they had. Having education beyond high 
school, however, was strongly linked to higher wages later on. Other 
studies have found that low-income parents with low educational attain- 
ment or low skills are at a particular disadvantage in the labor market. 46 
While the exceptionally strong economy of recent years has reversed 
these trends and brought real wage gains to low-skilled workers, wages 
for these workers remain far below the levels of the 1970s and before. 47 



44. See Cancian and Meyer, 1997, and Appendix B, Figure B.2. 

45. Cancian and Meyer, 1997. 

46. Burtless, 1995. 

47 . Bernstein and Mishel , 1 999 . 
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T his part of the guide focuses on work supports — policies and services 
aimed at helping low-income parents sustain employment. Such supports 
may be especially critical when low-income parents first enter the workforce; 
as noted earlier, job loss is common, especially in the first few months of em- 
ployment, and many parents have long spells of unemployment between jobs. 
Unfortunately, there is little rigorous research available on whether work sup- 
ports can in fact help more low-income parents to work steadily over time.The 
discussion that follows, then, is necessarily based largely on program experi- 
ence. 

This part is divided into four sections, each summarizing research and op- 
erational lessons for different approaches to supporting steady work: 

► Supplementing low wages 

► Helping low-income parents smooth the transition to steady employment 

► Brokering services and helping workers find their next job 

► Supporting steady work by those who are harder-to-employ 

(Not covered here are the roles of supportive services, such as child care 
and transportation, which are discussed in PartV) 

Of these approaches, wage supplements should perhaps receive the most 
attention. First, financial problems related to low wages are cited by women 
who have received welfare as the biggest barrier (together with child care) to 
sustaining employment . 1 Second, because wage supplements have been tried 
in a number of places and rigorously evaluated, there is more known about how 
to design and implement them effectively. Third, there is compelling evidence 
from evaluations that wage supplements can increase employment and earn- 
ings and also reduce poverty. 

The following issues should be considered in designing work supports: 

► Targeting. Because many barriers to steady work are common to work- 
ing-poor individuals generally, states and localities may want to conceive 
of the policies and services to address these barriers as similarly broad. 
Restricting work supports to current or former welfare recipients may 
seem inequitable if other families cannot access the benefits. The tradeoff 
is, of course, that the more universal work supports are, the higher their 
cost. As a middle ground, consider targeting the most intensive and 
expensive services to those most at risk for not sustaining employment, 
and provide more universal access to less intensive services . 2 

► Resources. Whether targeted or universal, there are a variety of federal 
funding sources available for work supports. Temporary Assistance for 



1. Rangarajan, 1998. 

2. In practice it may not prove easy to identify in advance those who are likely to lose jobs. See Section 6. 
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Needy Families (TANF) is one possible source. 3 Final rules forTANF 
greatly expand the ability of states to use funds to aid working low- 
income families, even those who have never received welfare or whose 
incomes are substantially higher than that allowed for families receiving 
TANF cash aid. (See Appendix A.) 

► Service delivery. To make work supports effective, market them aggres- 
sively, and deliver them at places and at times that low-income workers 
can access them.This requires a major shift in the way that agencies 
accustomed to serving the unemployed do business. Public agencies in 
particular need to address staffing structures and job descriptions to 
accommodate the demand for staff at nonstandard hours or need to 
consider contracting out some services.These are not issues only for 
programs that serve welfare recipients and former recipients; the 1998 
federal Workforce Investment Act (WIA) places a strong emphasis on 
serving all workers, not just the unemployed, and it encourages states and 
localities to provide job retention and job advancement help to individu- 
als already in the workplace. 4 

5. Supplementing Low Wages 

The wages of both women who have received welfare and other low-skilled 
workers tend to remain low, even after years of work. 5 Welfare recipients may 
be more likely to sustain employment — and working-poor families to avoid 
welfare — if they can combine earnings with wage supplements. The federal 
Earned Income Credit (EIC) — also known as the Earned Income Tax Credit 
(EITC) — is one form of wage supplement. 6 Nine states have adopted state 
earned income credits, similar to the federal EIC, as a nonwelfare means of in- 
come support for working families. 7 

States and localities have experimented with a variety of other wage supple- 
ments. 8 Many have changed welfare rules to allow recipients to keep more of 
what they earn without their benefits being cut. Some of these initiatives are: 

► Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 

► Florida’s Family Transition Program 

► The Work Pays initiative in Illinois 



3. See Lazere, 2000; Sweeney et al., 2000, 

4. See Section 13 for effective outreach strategies and Box 13 for a description of the WIA, 

5. Berlin and Sum, 1998; Levy and Mumane, 1992;Venezky, Kaestle, and Sum, 1987, 

6. The EIC is a tax credit available to low-income households with earnings, The EIC both offsets taxes 
and, because it is refundable, provides a wage supplement to families whose taxes are smaller than the 
credit, 

7. N. Johnson, FitzPatrick, and McNichol, 1999. The states are Georgia, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, New York, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

8. For more information on wage supplements, see Bloom, 1997; Blank, Card, and Robins, 1999. 
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► Iowa’s Family Investment Program (FIP) 

► The Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP) 

► Vermont’s Welfare Restructuring Project 

Other places have tried to create alternative sources of wage supplements for 
working-poor families outside the welfare system.These include: 

► New York’s Child Assistance Program (CAP) 

► The New Hope Project in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

► Canada’s Self-Sufficiency Project (SSP) 

States and localities may also want to consider other changes to maximize 
the total income available to low-income working families in areas such as child 
care, child support, Food Stamps, and tax policies. 

What the Research Says 

Rigorous research on wage supplements for welfare recipients — either through 
the welfare system or outside it — shows that wage supplements can be effec- 
tive in increasing employment among welfare recipients. 9 Recipients who are 
offered wage supplements or enhanced earnings disregards work more than 
recipients in a control group. Unfortunately, evaluations of such policies have 
typically measured only whether overall employment and earnings increased, 
not whether those receiving wage supplements held jobs longer or worked 
more of the follow-up period than those who did not. 

Nonexperimental research also suggests that wage supplements increase 
employment. Employment among single mothers rose substantially from 1993 
to 1997, at a time when the size of the EIC was being increased significantly. 10 
Similarly, states that expanded earned income disregards through waivers ear- 
lier than other states saw a larger increase in employment among recipients 
from 1994 to 1997. 11 Major changes occurred in child care, minimum-wage, and 
welfare policies during this period, too, so it is difficult to isolate the employ- 
ment effects of these two wage supplements, but research suggests they did 
play some role. 

Other research findings include the following: 

► Wage supplements increase employment more if they include 
rules to target benefits toward those who are unlikely to be 
working otherwise . 12 Targeting can be done in a number of ways, such 



9. Berlin, 2000; Blank, Card, and Robins, 1999; Bos et al., 1999; Fraker et al., 1998; Bloom et al., 1999; Miller 
et al., 1997; Lin et al., 1998. 

10. Meyer and Rosenbaum, 1998; Blank, Card, and Robins, 1999. 

1 1 . Blank, Card, and Robins, 1999. 

12. Blank, Card, and Robins, 1999. 
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as by requiring that individuals have received welfare for a certain 
amount of time before being eligible for the supplement or by limiting 
eligibility to those with less education and work experience. 

► Larger wage supplements may raise employment more than 
smaller ones. Among programs that have been rigorously evaluated, 
Canada’s SSP had the largest supplement and also had the largest impact 
on employment . 13 Interestingly, the most generous work incentive 
policies or programs are not necessarily the most expensive ones. Pro- 
grams can keep costs down even with large work incentives by targeting 
those incentives as much as possible to low-income parents who would 
not have worked otherwise. 

► Wage supplements are an effective way to make families better 
off. Wage supplements effectively address one of the largest shortcom- 
ings of past welfare-to-work programs: because reductions in welfare 
benefits offset increases in earnings, most families wound up no better off 
(and sometimes worse off) financially . 14 In contrast, wage supplements 
such as in MFIP and SSP have significantly increased families’ employment 
and overall incomes. Participants in Milwaukee’s New Hope Project were 
also made substantially better off financially through its package of wage 
supplements and other benefits; there were also other positive effects, 
such as better outcomes for their children . 15 

► Wage supplements have a bigger impact on employment if com- 
bined with services to help individuals prepare for work. In MFIP, 
the combination of the wage supplement and mandatory employment 
services was critical to the program’s success . 16 Preliminary findings from 
SSP indicate that the availability of voluntary job search services in- 
creased employment and doubled the impact on earnings, compared with 
the wage supplement alone . 17 Because harder-to-employ families appear 
less likely than others to take up the offer of a wage supplement, addi- 
tional services may be especially important for increasing their ability to 
work steadily . 18 

► Wage supplements can be successfully implemented either wit hin 
or outside the welfare system. Two initiatives that increased work 
substantially, Canada’s SSP and New York’s CAP, operated outside the 
welfare system. Research suggests that people were more eager to 



1 3 - Lin et al. , 1998. It is possible, however, that other features of SSI* such as its targeting mechanism, were 
responsible for the larger impacts. 

14. Bloom, 1997. 

15. Bos etal., 1999. 

16. Miller etal., 1997. 

17. Quets et al., 1999; and presentation by Gordon Berlin, MDRC, November 1998. 

18. Pavetti et al., 1997. 
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participate in something that only working people qualified for and that 
was not stigmatized as welfare. 19 Setting up a new system to deliver work 
incentives, however, can be complex and costly, and studies of MFIP and 
Iowa’s FIP show that supplements within the welfare system can also be 
effective. 20 

Lessons for Policy and Practice 

Beyond the research findings described above, state and local experiences with 
various wage supplements offer a number of lessons about how to structure 
and implement them. In addition, states may want to consider the impact of 
policies in other areas on the income of working families. 

Options for Supplementing Wages 

s/ Create wage subsidies, refundable tax credits, or modest work ex- 

pense allowances with federal TANF funds outside the TANF cash aid 
program. Final TANF rules allow states to supplement wages outside the 
TANF cash assistance program through such mechanisms as refundable 
earned income tax credits and wage subsidies paid to employers.These 
nonwelfare wage supplements do not trigger conditions that apply to federal 
TANF cash benefits, such as time limits and work requirements. Work expense 
allowances, which compensate families for employment-related costs, are also 
permitted, as long as the allowance is not designed to meet a family’s ongoing 
basic needs. Kentucky has recently adopted such an allowance. 21 (See Box 2.) 

Further, states can supplement the wages of families whose incomes are 
significantly higher than families receiving TANF cash assistance. A state could 
choose, for example, to provide refundable earned income tax credits or work 
expense allowances to families up to 200 percent of the poverty line, even if 
eligibility for TANF cash assistance in the state ended at 75 percent of it. 22 
(See Appendix A.) 

✓ Use state TANF maintenance-of-effort funds to create larger wage 

supplements outside the TANF cash aid program. Aside from refundable 
earned income credits and modest work expense allowances, states cannot 
use federal TANF funds to provide ongoing wage supplements to families 
without time limits and other TANF cash aid conditions applying. States that 
wish to provide larger wage supplements outside the TANF cash assistance 



19. W Hamilton et al., 1996; Lin et al., 1998. 

20. The 1998 Workforce Investment Act mandates creation of one-stop career centers in every locality; 
these could become vehicles for delivering wage supplements outside the welfare system. 

2 1 . Center for Law and Social Policy Audio Conference, May 12, 1999, with Mack Storrs, Director, Division 
of Self-Sufficiency Programs, Office of Family Assistance, Administration for Children and Families, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. 

22. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, Health Care 
Financing Administration, 1999. 
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Box 2 

Innovative Uses of Federal TANF and Related State Funds 
for Wage Supplements 

► Illinois, through its Work Pays initiative, allows welfare recipients who 
go to work to keep $2 of every $3 they earn. In addition, the state uses 
its own funds to pay supplements for those who work at least 25 hours 
per week. Because the TANF cash assistance program’s 60-month time 
limit does not apply to the state funds if they are tracked separately, 
supplementing wages with these funds “stops the clock” for working 
families while still allowing the state to count them toward federal 
work participation rates. 

► Maryland recently raised its earned income disregards and, like Illinois, 
will pay benefits to working welfare recipients from state funds in 
order to stop their time-limit clocks. For families who become em- 
ployed while receiving TANF cash aid, the state will disregard 41 
percent of earnings. All recipients who work will be exempt from 
federal and state time limits on cash aid. 

► Kentucky recently decided to offer a nine-month wage supplement to 
families who leave welfare for work. Former TANF recipients who work 
35 hours per week will be eligible to receive $500 every three months 
for a total of nine months. 



program can do so with state maintenance-of-effort funds. Supplements 
funded this way are not subject to TANF time limits or work requirements, yet 
the state spending still counts toward meeting TANF maintenance-of-effort 
requirements. As with federal TANF funds, states could provide such supple- 
ments to families with higher incomes than TANF families, such as 200 
percent of the poverty line. (See Appendix A.) 

✓ Supplement wages with state TANF maintenance-of-effort funds 

through expanded TANF earned income disregards. A key disadvantage 
of the most common strategy for supplementing wages — earned income 
disregards in TANF — is that families may use up their time-limited welfare 
benefits more quickly if the disregards prolong their receipt of welfare. In 
Florida, half of those reaching a two-year time limit were working, and many 
of them did not understand that their small welfare checks counted against 
the t im e limit. 23 

States can avoid this by paying TANF benefits to working families from state 
funds, as Illinois, Maryland, and Maine are doing. Paying TANF benefits with state 



23. Bloom, 1997. 
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funds allows the state to count these families toward meeting federal work par- 
ticipation rates but does not use up months of TANF eligibility from their fed- 
eral five-year limit. As the Florida example shows, however, in many states there 
is also a state time limit that may affect working families. Florida recently cre- 
ated an “earn back” provision, giving working families a month of extra TANF 
eligibility for each month worked in subsidized or unsubsidized employment, 
up to a maximum of one year. 24 

Implementing Wage Supplements 

✓ Keep wage supplements simple, and market them aggressively. Wage 
supplements are an effective incentive only if parents know about and 
understand them. 25 Simpler supplements are easier to explain. For example, 
the Work Pays initiative in Illinois is simple for case managers to explain to 
families — it allows families to keep $2 out of every $3 they earn. Some other 
supplements use complicated formulas that can make outreach more difficult. 

Marketing might include orientation sessions describing the supplements, 
worksheets that case managers can use to show participants what their 
income will be when they start working, and periodic reminders after partici- 
pants have begun work. Agencies should not rely solely on written notices to 
inform eligible families. In addition, program staff can use regular interactions 
with individuals to publicize and facilitate supplements. It is important to 
provide training and materials to staff so that they can clearly explain the 
benefits to low-income workers. Pennsylvania sends each county welfare 
office manager a detailed memorandum about the significance of the EIC, 
including a seven-step strategy for each office to follow. Wisconsin pays 
incentive bonuses to line staff who get clients to sign up for the EIC. (See 
Box 3 ) 

✓ Form partnerships, set up hotlines, and involve employers to reach 
families not on welfare. Several key lessons emerge from the experience of 
a number of states that have developed EIC outreach efforts. 26 The Maryland 
Department of Human Resources, for example, supports a part-time staff 
person at a nonprofit agency to coordinate an EIC campaign and to build 
partnerships with a wide range of public, private, and nonprofit agencies. In 
New Jersey, 3,000 agencies were involved in the distribution of 300,000 EIC 
fliers; a utility company covered much of the cost of producing the materials. 

Employers can both help inform their workers about supplements and 
facilitate access to them. In Texas, the Comptroller of Public Accounts sends 
an EIC mailing each year to all employers and will provide quantities of 



24. State of Florida, 1999. See Parrott, 1997, for a discussion of the implications for time limits of using 
federal and state TANF funds to support working families. 

25. Bloom, 1997. 

26. Interview with John Wancheck, Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. 
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Box 3 

Marketing Wage Supplements: 

Lessons from Canada’s Self-Sufficiency Project* 

The Self-Sufficiency Project (SSP) operated in two Canadian provinces and pro- 
vided a substantial wage supplement for up to three years to families who had 
been on welfare at least one year and moved to full-time employment. A family 
earning $12,000 per year would double its income with the supplement. SSP 
showed impressive early results. After 18 months, twice as many recipients in 
the program were working full time, compared with a control group. Every $1 
spent on increased benefits translated into $2 of increased earnings and $3 of 
additional family income. SSP took the following extraordinary steps to ensure 
that all eligible families knew about the supplement, which was paid monthly: 

► Invitation letters followed by phone calls to every family were used to 
bring eligible individuals in for small-group briefings on SSP. As a result, 
96 percent of eligible families attended an orientation. 

► Staff made home visits to families who did not respond to the letter and 
phone invitations. 

► After families attended an SSP orientation, they received follow-up 
telephone calls, during which staff would answer questions and review 
the major features of the program. 

•Lin et al., 1998; and observations from a September 1998 site visit to SSP in Vancouver by Clifford 
Johnson, Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. 



informational materials to employers upon request. Washington State recently 
created a full-time EIC outreach position to work with employers and indi- 
viduals. Among other things, the state will help employers switch their payroll 
tax systems from yearly to monthly in order to ease payment of the advance 
EIC. 

Hotlines can also help employers and individuals get information about 
wage supplements. Five people staff Washington State’s EIC hotline during the 
tax season. Callers can receive EIC information and tax forms and can speak 
directly to an agent. Minnesota also has a tax-season EIC hotline. 

✓ Provide supplements on a monthly basis. One advantage of wage 

supplements paid directly by state or local government is that families can 
receive them on a monthly basis, helping families to meet day-to-day ex- 
penses. By contrast, tax credits may not help families working at low wages to 
offset the costs of working if the credit is paid only once a year at tax time. 
Low-income workers can receive an advance payment of the EIC in their 
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paychecks, but few do so. 27 Most are not aware of the option, and some fear 
that advance payment may inadvertently result in an overpayment that they 
will then have to pay back at year’s end. 

Other Policy Options for Increasing Family Income 

/ Pass through some or all of the state’s share of child support collec- 

tions. This can ensure that families are better off when paternity is estab- 
lished and support is collected.Three states — Connecticut, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin — pass through to families receiving TANF the state’s entire share 
of current child support collected. These states also disregard some or all of 
the current child support in determining TANF benefits.Twenty other states 
pass through some portion of their share and disregard it from TANF ben- 
efits. 28 

Target unemployed noncustodial parents for employment assistance. 
Helping noncustodial parents find jobs can lead to increased child support 
payments and therefore higher total family income. 29 These parents can also 
be served under TANF or the Workforce Investment Act and through the 
federal Department of Labor’s Welfare-to-Work grants. Recent changes to the 
Welfare-to-Work program loosen eligibility criteria and allow six months of 
preemployment vocational education and training, which should allow 
greater use of these funds for noncustodial parents. 30 

✓ Examine the impact of state income taxes on low-income working 

families. In 19 states, single-parent families earning less than the federal 
poverty level still owe state income taxes. Six states — Alabama, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Virginia — collected income taxes from 
families with incomes below half of the poverty line. Illinois had the lowest 
tax threshold, imposing income taxes on a family of three when their income 
exceeded $3,000. By contrast, 10 states — Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont — do not tax families of four until their income reaches 
approximately 125 percent or more of the poverty line. 31 

/ Ensure that low-income working parents know they are still eligible 

for Food Stamp and Medicaid benefits when TANF cash assistance 
ends. The large decline in TANF caseloads over the last four years has been 



27. IRS data show that 1 .3 percent of all EIC beneficiaries received an advance payment in tax year 1997. 
Early data for tax year 1998 indicate that 1.1 percent received the advance payment (Internal Revenue 
Service, 1998, 1999). 

28. Survey conducted by the Center for Law and Social Policy, December 1997. Connecticut disregards 
$50, and Vermont disregards $ 100; Wisconsin has a flat TANF grant, regardless of child support. 

29. See also Doolittle et al., 1998, and Doolittle and Lynn, 1998, for results from the national Parents’ Fair 
Share demonstration; and Orr et al., 1996, for other research on training for this population. 

30. For a summary of the 1999 legislative changes to the Welfare-to-Work program, see the Department of 
Labor’s Web site at http://wtw.doleta.gov/documents/amendments99 htm. 

31. N. Johnson, Fitzpatrick, and McNichol, 1999- 
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accompanied by large declines in Food Stamp and Medicaid caseloads, even 
though most of those leaving TANF are likely to still be eligible for these 
benefits. 32 For a typical former welfare recipient working 34 hours per week 
and earning $6.50 per hour, obtaining Food Stamps means an additional 
$1,800 in annual income. 33 (See Section 15 for a discussion of Medicaid.) For 
families with lower earnings — working, for example, 30 hours per week at 
minimum wage — Food Stamps can increase their income by more than 40 
percent, or about $3,000 annually. One barrier to getting Food Stamps may be 
that families typically must go to welfare offices to apply, and few offices are 
open beyond working hours. 34 

6. Smoothing the Transition to Work 

For unemployed low-income parents without sustained work experience, states 
and localities may want to consider services to aid the transition to work.While 
these are often thought of as postemployment case management services, a 
closer look at existing models for helping low-income people stabilize in the 
workforce reveals a more complex approach. In particular, these model pro- 
grams provide a mix of preemployment and postemployment services, case 
management, and skill development. 

Some of the problems low-income parents cite as interfering with keeping 
a job are related to the workplace, such as difficulties with coworkers or super- 
visors. Others involve issues outside of work, such as financial pressures, child 
care, transportation, or personal and family problems 35 This discussion focuses 
primarily on work-related issues, w hil e Section 5 discusses financial issues; Sec- 
tion 8 examines personal and family issues; and Part V discusses the roles of 
child care, health care, and transportation. 

What the Research Says 

► Employers and program administrators typically cite soft skills as 
being more important than job-related skills in determining 
whether someone can keep a job . 36 While job quality — especially 
low wages and lack of benefits — appears to be a key factor in who 
sustains employment, research also points to workplace issues as a major 
cause of job loss. In particular, a lack of soft skills — commonly defined as 
including problem-solving, interpersonal, teamwork, and communication 
skills — are thought to be a prime cause of low-income parents’ not 
sustaining employment. Among recipients in the Postemployment Service 



32. Schott and Mann, 1998. 

33- Parrott and Dean, 1999- 

34. US. GAO, 1999. 

35. See Rangarajan, 1998, for a detailed discussion of these issues. 

36. Pindusetal., 1997. 
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Demonstration (PESD) study, 40 percent experienced a problem at work, 
with the majority of those saying that getting along with a coworker or 
supervisor was difficult. 37 In addition, supervisors of low-wage workers 
may lack the skills themselves to train and manage workers and to medi- 
ate workplace conflicts.They may also be accustomed to high turnover 
and may see new employees as probationary and replaceable. 

► Other research suggests that many low-income parents may also 
lack job skills commonly required in entry-level work. A study of 
welfare recipients in Michigan found that 90 percent were familiar with 
workplace norms, and those who were not were no less likely to be 
working 20 or more hours a week than those who were. By contrast, 
recipients who had few entry-level job s kills were substantially less likely 
to be working 20 or more hours per week than those who did (34 
percent, compared with 63 percent). 38 

► Postemployment case management did not increase job retention 
or earnings in a recent national demonstration. Although there has 
been little rigorous research on services to help low-income parents 
sustain employment, the federal Department of Health and Human 
Services did fund a major project in the mid-1990s, the Postemployment 
Services Demonstration (PESD). 

PESD operated in four sites between 1994 and 1996: Chicago, Illinois; 
Riverside, California; Portland, Oregon; and San Antonio, Texas. In these 
cities, case managers within the welfare agency sought to contact clients 
who had found employment and provide them with: 

► counseling and support; 

► job search assistance; 

► resolution of benefits issues (such as transitional Medicaid and child 
care); 

► service referrals (child care, health care, skills training, legal aid); and 

► small, occasional payments to help with work-related expenses. 

The evaluation of PESD’s two-year impacts found: 39 

► Parents in PESD did not keep jobs longer than control group 
members in any of the sites. 

► Parents in PESD did not earn more than control group members in 
any of the sites. 



37. Rangarajan, 1998. 

38. Danziger et al., 1999. See also Holzer, 1996. 

39. Rangarajan and Novak, 1999. 
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► Parents in PESD in Chicago were slightly more likely to be employed 
than control group members. 

► Cash assistance and Food Stamps receipt fell slightly in Chicago and 
San Antonio. 

This is consistent with a rigorous study of similar services in Denver in 
the early 1980s, which found no impact on job retention or reemploy- 
ment. 40 

► PESD may not have shown success because the programs were new 
and evolving, because services may not have fit the diverse needs of 
participants, or because the control group received similar services in 
some sites. 41 In addition, case managers spent a large amount of time 
trying to contact all participants assigned to them, many of whom did 
not want further contact with the welfare agency.This left little time 
to work more intensively with those families who did want and need 
services. In addition, case managers were not able to work with 
employers in most cases, because participants did not want to be 
stigmatized by their association with welfare. Finally, because of the 
research design, case managers were not able to inform recipients 
about PESD services or to work with clients on transition issues 
before they started employment. 42 

Lessons for Policy and Practice 

Programs that appear to have achieved high employment retention rates use a 
mix of preemployment and postemployment services. This section offers les- 
sons about each. 

Preemployment services 

\/ Provide services in an environment that mimics the workplace, with 

high expectations for punctuality, attendance, and effort. Several 
successful programs, such as the Center for Employment Training in San Jose, 
believe strongly in the importance of having a work-like environment, with 
participants punching time clocks, having a dress code, treating their instruc- 
tors and peers with respect, and adhering to other standards of the work- 
place. Participation in preemployment services then becomes a “dress 



40. The Denver Work Incentive Program provided counseling to resolve work-related problems and help 
in arranging support services to assist individuals in retaining their initial jobs or, failing that, to assist 
them in an immediate job search for a period of six months after placement in a job. The lack of positive 
results appears to reflect a number of factors, including that participants did not fully utilize the 
postemployment support that was offered when they lost a job and that actions by staff were not inten- 
sive or aggressive enough. See Slaughter, Whiteneck, and Baumheier, 1982. 

41 . Rangarajan, 1998. 

42. For these insights, the authors thank Nancye Campbell, Project Officer for PESD at the Administration 
for Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services.See also Rangarajan and Novak, 
1999. 
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rehearsal” for work. High expectations should be supported, however, with 
services that enable people to participate; otherwise, only the most employ- 
able people will succeed in completing the program. 

l/ Provide services that increase soft skills, entry-level job skills, and life 

skills. Programs may be able to help low-income parents develop s kill s in 
advance of employment that equip them to handle better the demands of the 
workplace. For example, Vocational Foundation, Inc. (VFI), provides 22 weeks 
of training in soft skills, job skills, and work-related basic skills, in addition to 
its postemployment retention services. 43 Curricula are widely available for 
developing common entry-level job skills (including computer literacy and 
work-related reading, writing, and math) and life skills. Soft skills curricula are 
becoming more common. 44 One example is Workplus, developed by Public/ 
Private Ventures and the Northwest Regional Education Lab. Workplus is a set 
of 20 employee workshops and 10 supervisor workshops aimed at improving 
work habits and job quality for entry-level workers. The Denver Workforce 
Initiative is field-testing Working It Out, an assessment of soft skills and an 
accompanying curriculum. And the federal Department of Labor recently 
awarded a Welfare-to-Work grant to test the Career Transcript System (CTS), 
an assessment and curriculum of soft and entry-level job skills. 

/ Create opportunities for developing supportive relationships with 

staff and peers. Many low-income parents lack supportive networks of 
friends and family to help them through the transition to work. 45 Programs 
can help them develop alternative networks before the transition to work by 
providing services in interactive group settings and providing opportunities 
to develop bonds with program staff. Portland’s Steps to Success delivers its 
short-term training in small cohorts that function as support groups. Chicago 
Commons Employment and Training Center (ETC) uses its 80-hour life s kills 
component as both a relationship-based assessment tool and a forum for 
developing a support network of peers. 

)/ Begin the transition from preemployment staff to post-employment 

staff before a new job begins. Before employment, the postemployment 
staff should begin working with parents to plan a successful transition. At VFI, 
career advisors begin working with participants when they have completed 
75 percent of the five-month occupational training program. Similarly, Rhode 
Island has the same staff handle job development, placement, and retention 
services to ensure continuity. In the PESD sites, by contrast, welfare recipients 
were not referred to retention case managers until after they had begun 
working. Case managers spent a significant amount of time just trying to 
contact the individuals they were assigned, and they found that people often 



43. Proscio and Elliot, 1999. 

44. For a review of 54 soft skills training programs, see Conrad, 1999; Leigh, Lee, and Lindquist, 1999, 

45. Rangarajan, 1998; Henderson, 1998. 
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were not receptive to hearing from someone at the welfare agency with 
whom they had no previous relationship. 46 

»/ Help parents anticipate issues that will arise during the transition. A 

number of programs have developed checklists of issues for transition staff 
and participants to address before a new job begins. These include doing a 
detailed budget, identifying options for backup child care, and planning 
transportation. Rhode Island assesses individuals for job-specific skills, 
strengths, and personal support systems, as well as availability of child care 
and transportation, before job placement.The state finds that proactive 
assessment helps to eliminate or reduce these issues as barriers to steady 
work. At VFI, participants actually rehearse the logistics of getting to their job 
by making the trip to child care and the worksite at the appropriate starting 
time before their job begins. (See Box 4.) 

46. Rangarajan, Meckstroth, and Novak, 1998; comments from Nancye Campbell, Administration lor 
Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 



Box 4 

Two Experienced Employment Retention Programs 41 

While most states and localities are just beginning to implement services to 
support the transition to work, a few organizations have provided such services 
for longer periods. Many of the suggestions in this section come from two ex- 
perienced programs: Vocational Foundation, Inc. (VFI), and Rhode Island’s state- 
wide employment and retention services component. 

Vocational Foundation, Inc.’s Moving Up. VFI is a small private organization 
that operates a training program in New York City for very disadvantaged youth 
ages 16 to 24. In 1988, VFI began a pilot project called Moving Up to provide 
two years of postemployment services to its participants.The pilot project was 
expanded in 1994 and has served 1,500 people over the past five years. VFI has 
learned a number of critical lessons from its 10 years of operating Moving Up. 

Rhode Island implemented a statewide employment and retention services 
component in 1997 to work with both employers ofTANF recipients and re- 
cipients themselves.The state’s employment and retention staff is housed in a 
different site than other welfare agency staff and is responsible for job develop- 
ment, placement, and retention so that their relationship with parents begins 
before they find employment. Rhode Island’s experience provides lessons for 
public sector implementation of retention services forTANF recipients. 

*Lessons in this box are drawn from interviews with Rebecca Taylor, former Executive Director, and 
Mary Bedeau, Program Director, at Vocational Foundation, Inc., June 1998; and June Allen, Rite 
Works Employment and Retention Service Unit, Rhode Island Department of Human Services, 
November 1998. For an in-depth look at VFI, see Proscio and Elliot, 1999. 
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Postemployment Services 

/ Contact new workers frequently during the first few months of the 

transition. As described in Section 3, the majority of early job loss happens 
within the first three months. Case management is unlikely to have much 
impact, therefore, if parents are contacted only once a month. Contact new 
workers several times during the first week of a job and weekly thereafter 
during the first three months of the job. Keep in touch less frequently for at 
least one year. At VFI, career advisors contact new workers every day the first 
week and then at least weekly for the first few months, and they can be 
reached 24 hours a day through beepers. The career advisor asks such direct 
questions as the following to detect signs of trouble:What time did you arrive 
at work? Were you busy all of the time? Were you given things that you didn’t 
know how to do? Did you use the phone for any personal calls? 47 

^ Seek feedback about job performance from employers. When appropri- 

ate, let the workers’ supervisors know that staff will be assisting with the 
transition and are available to help with any issues that arise. This helps both 
the workers and the program by creating a channel for feedback about 
whether the job candidates are meeting employers’ needs. Feedback should 
include information about the workers’ attendance, productivity, and progress 
on the job.VFI’s career advisors contact job supervisors after the first few 
days of work.The intensity of contacts thereafter depends on the employers’ 
interest. Rhode Island has found that having a wage reimbursement contract 
with the employer makes it far easier to establish this partnership. 

>/ Keep the ratio of staff to new workers low. Job retention services require 

a close personal relationship and an aggressive, proactive approach by staff. In 
addition, low caseloads are essential if staff are to keep in frequent contact 
with each worker and have time for in-depth, face-to-face conversations. VFI 
believes that caseloads should not exceed 50 to 60 cases, depending on the 
career advisor’s level of experience. Rhode Island is trying to keep caseloads 
no higher than 60 to 70 families but would prefer even lower ratios. In 
contrast, in PESD caseloads rose to 100-170 in the four sites, resulting in new 
workers being contacted just two to four times in the first three months of 
employment. 48 As important as the total number of cases is how new cases 
are added. At least half of each advisor’s caseload at any point in time should 
be workers who have already weathered those critical early weeks of employ- 
ment. 

Provide small, work-related payments to help low-income parents 
overcome unexpected, one-time financial crises. The Portland site in the 
PESD found that occasional work-related payments were highly valued by 



47. Presentation by Rebecca Taylor, former Executive Director, VFI, 1999. 

48. Rangarajan, Meckstroth, and Novak, 1998. 
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recipients and were not overused. 49 VFI also believes that such payments are 
very important in helping people stabilize in the workplace; to prevent the 
overuse of cash payments, the career advisor’s recommendations for payment 
are approved by the supervisor and the executive director. Such payments are 
similar to “diversion” programs that offer TANF applicants a lump sum to 
overcome a particular financial crisis in exchange for not enrolling in TANF 
for a certain period. 50 Iowa has made the connection between diversion and 
postemployment support directly: it plans eventually to combine its TANF 
postemployment services, including occasional cash payments, with the 
state’s diversion program. Ohio is moving to adopt a similar approach for 
supporting working-poor families. 

✓ Work with employers to improve the quality of the workplace. Rhode 
Island uses wage reimbursements to improve job quality, for example, by 
offsetting the cost to small employers of increasing the hourly wage, allowing 
more flexible work hours, or offering paid sick leave. Other employment and 
training programs now include supervisor training in their activities. For 
example, the Denver Workforce Initiative’s soft skills curriculum, Working It 
Out , stresses conflict resolution and includes training of both new workers 
and supervisors. 

The state of Utah offers employers “Employment Support Services,” 
including training supervisors to provide supportive supervision to help 
develop the general work skills of individuals who have had difficulty in 
obtaining or retaining employment in the past. In addition to the training, 

Utah offers ongoing technical assistance to the employers and compensates 
them for the specialized supervision by paying $500 per month for each 
participant for six months and an additional $1,000 for participants retained 
12 months. 

✓ Hire staff who have a practical, problem-solving orientation and 
private sector experience. Traditional case managers are often individuals 
with a counseling or therapeutic focus. In contrast, VFI staff are called “career 
advisors,” not case managers, and they must have a clear understanding of 
private sector norms.The career advisors focus services on resolving the 
immediate causes of problems at work. It appears that what VFI participants 
have needed most during the transition is the emotional support given to 
them by the ongoing presence of a caring, supportive adult who can help in 
figuring out strategies to resolve logistical problems and soft skills issues at 
work.The close relationship between advisors and workers ensures that more 
serious problems, such as domestic violence or substance abuse, tend to 
surface over time. 



49 Herr, Halpern,and Wagner, 1995. See also Haimson and Hershey, 1997. 
50. Maloy et al., 1998. 
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Create flexible staffing structures and hours of service. Job retention 
services need to be provided during nonstandard hours — especially lunch- 
time, evenings, and weekends — and out in the field. Built into the job de- 
scriptions of VFI career advisors is that they work from 1 to 8 p.m. one day per 
week and can earn up to 3 hours per week of compensatory time for working 
past regular hours. Career advisors must also make four field visits each week. 
VFI believes that the ideal schedule for retention staff would be from 12 to 8 
p.M.'Hiesday to Friday and all day Saturday. 



Box 5 

Using Intermediaries to Provide Transition Services 

One option for providing postemployment services is using private intermedi- 
ary organizations, such as nonprofit community-based organizations or for- 
profit temporary staffing agencies. Riverside, California, for example, decided 
after its experience in PESD to move postemployment services out of the 
TANF office by contracting with community organizations to deliver these ser- 
vices. Nevada also contracts out its postemployment services. Among the ad- 
vantages of using intermediaries are: 

► Intermediaries may have more flexible staffing structures that allow staff 
to be available outside business hours and to make home and worksite 
visits. 

► Intermediaries may be better able than a public agency to approach 
employers. 

► Neighborhood-based intermediaries may bring knowledge of the commu- 
nity as well as a greater rapport with low-income parents. 

Use of intermediaries may also bring several disadvantages: 

^ If intermediaries do not also provide preemployment services, they may 
miss the critical window of opportunity that begins before someone has 
found a job and continues through the early weeks of employment. 

► Intermediaries may have more difficulty resolving public benefit issues, 
such as adjustments to TANF checks and child care and health care 
subsidies. 

► Temporary staffing agencies generally have poor track records of helping 
workers sustain employment over the long term or move up to better 
jobs.* 

‘Cancian et al., 1999a, 1999b; Bartik, 1997. 
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%/ Set clear goals, and track outcomes. VFI sets clear goals for its programs. 

While these are not rigid performance standards, they are used to evaluate 
staff performance. Career advisors, for example, must maintain contact with 
80 percent of their caseload. Other goals include that 70 percent of the 
caseload work toward their General Educational Development certificate 
(GED), that 30 percent go on to postsecondary education, and that 70 percent 
of those placed in jobs still have them at 3, 6, 9, and 12 months. 

/ Provide opportunities for parents to maintain peer and staff relation- 

ships that they developed in the program. VFI provides weekly opportu- 
nities for participants to maintain the relationships they developed during 
preemployment training after they have gone to work. VFI offers both educa- 
tion/training evening workshops and social/cultural events and has found that 
participants most value the social/cultural events, especially ones to which 
they can bring their children and partners. Portland’s Steps to Success also 
provides family-friendly evening and weekend services and activities. (See 
Part IV) 

^ Experiment with targeting transition services to parents who seem 

most likely to lose jobs. Public agencies responsible for helping large 
numbers of low-income parents find work may find it difficult to maintain 
small caseloads for retention staff, as the PESD sites found. One alternative to 
serving all parents who find jobs is to target those who are most likely to 
need postemployment services. 

In practice, those who have implemented transition services — whether 
for small, community-based organizations or for such states as Utah and 
Rhode Island — have found it difficult to predict who will lose jobs. 51 Efforts 
are under way to develop statistical models that can be used to target transi- 
tion services based on objective personal characteristics. 52 

Job characteristics and supportive service arrangements appear more 
strongly linked to employment retention than personal characteristics are; 
therefore, it may be more effective to target services based on a combination 
of job characteristics, support service arrangements, and personal characteris- 
tics. 53 For example, a recipient who is starting out in sales, relies on relative- 
provided child care, and who has little recent work experience may be at 
high risk of not sustaining employment. 



51. Wagner et al., 1998; and interviews in 1998 with June Allen, Rite Works Employment and Retention 
Service Unit, Rhode Island; and Marie Christman, Department of Workforce Services, Utah. 

52. Eberts, 1997; Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998. 

53- See, for example, Appendix B, Tables B.2 and B.3; and Section 3- 
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7. Brokering Services and Helping to Find 
the Next Job 

Many welfare recipients and other low-income parents will find work on their 
own, without giving a welfare-to-work or workforce development program an 
opportunity to help them with the transition. For these individuals, as well as 
those who simply do not need intensive transition services, states and localities 
might want instead to play a brokering role, connecting families who are al- 
ready employed to work supports, providing career guidance, and referring fami- 
lies to more specialized services as needed. 54 Alternatively, intermediaries or 
nonprofit organizations could play this service-brokering role. (See Box 5.) Re- 
gardless of who brokers the services, employers’ involvement in their design 
and delivery is critical to making them accessible to employees. 

A service-brokering approach differs from one-on-one transition services in 
three main ways: 

► Brokers do not provide ongoing, one-on-one counseling. 

► Brokered services are more likely to be delivered in group settings. 

► Brokered services are typically available only after someone begins work. 

A brokering strategy potentially offers a less expensive and perhaps more 
feasible way for states to respond to a broad set of needs among low-income 
working parents. Expanded Employee Assistance Plans are one form of service- 
brokering; others are currently being piloted around the country. Brokering also 
fits well with the new workforce development law’s vision of one-stop career 
centers — as service brokers at the center of federally supported employment 
and training programs. Service-brokering may not be intensive enough, how- 
ever, to assist the harder-to-employ. (See Section 8 for strategies to assist the 
harder-to-employ.) 

States and localities may want to consider these threshold questions when 
designing a postemployment service-brokering model: 

► Will the target population be only welfare recipients and former recipi- 
ents, or will it include low-income workers more broadly? 

► Who will act as service brokers: the welfare agency, the workforce devel- 
opment agency, and/or for-profit or non-profit intermediary organizations? 

► How proactive will the service-brokering be? Will it depend on individual 
workers’ taking the initiative to use services, or will it involve more 
aggressive outreach to workers? 



54. For this concept of service-brokering, the authors thank Jerry Burns, Adult and Family Services, 
Oregon Department of Human Services. 
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Whatever approach is taken, connecting workers with their next job should 
be a principal focus of service brokers, both to help the workers stay in the 
workforce and to help them advance. Under TANF and the Workforce Invest- 
ment Act, states and localities have an opportunity to create a unified system for 
brokering services and providing reemployment assistance to all workers.This 
section discusses service-brokering and reemployment strategies. 

What the Research Says 
Brokering Services 

► The reasons for job loss discussed in Part n also apply here. Job 

quality, entry-level job skills, soft skills, and personal or family problems 
are all factors that may lead to job loss among new workers.These issues 
will affect different workers in different ways and to different degrees. 
While some will require intensive assistance, others can benefit from less 
intensive intervention. 

► Unfortunately, there is no rigorous evaluation research on the 
effectiveness of a service-brokering model in addressing these 
issues. However, some approaches to it, such as Washington’s WPLEX 
(discussed later in this section), are similar to what was evaluated in the 
Postemployment Services Demonstration (PESD): several follow-up 
telephone calls to parents in the months after they have become em- 
ployed to link them with services.The PESD experience may, therefore, 
provide some insights into this type of service-brokering. (See Section 6 
for details about PESD.) 

Reemployment Services 

^ Studies of women who have received welfare find they typically are 
unemployed for long spells between jobs — an average of 39 weeks in 
one study. 55 Shortening these periods of unemployment, therefore, could 
greatly increase earnings. However, there has been little rigorous research 
— beyond the PESD — on the effectiveness of reemployment services. 
One strategy that has been studied is employment bonuses. 

Several states — including Arkansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, and North 
Carolina — offer employment bonuses to TANF recipients who find work 
(either through cash payments or by disregarding all earnings in calculat- 
ing TANF benefits for a time after parents begin work). 56 

► Bonus policies that allow workers a longer time to find employ- 
ment (typically about 12 weeks) have more success than those 



55. Hershey and Pavetti, 1997. See Section 3 for more information. 

56. In addition, in New York, North Carolina, and Ohio, counties have discretion to create employment or 
retention bonuses (beyond North Carolina’s statewide bonus), according to national survey data for 47 
states from the State Policy Demonstration Project (SPDP) and from state TANF plans. 
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requiring employment in a shorter time. The size of the employment 
bonus does not seem to be as important as the time period; both low and 
high bonuses having been effective and ineffective. 

► Targeting employment bonuses to those most likely to stay unem- 
ployed for an extended period appears to aid in the effectiveness 
of the bonuses. However, it is not easy to predict who will find work 
and who will not. Given this uncertainty, narrowly targeted bonuses may 
not be more effective than somewhat more broadly targeted ones.That is, 
although it is helpful to identify which half of workers are less likely to 
return to work quickly, trying to pinpoint a smaller, higher-risk group (the 
one-fourth of UI recipients least likely to return to work) does not seem 
to yield any better results. 57 

Income Support Between Jobs 

► Low-income working parents who have recently left welfare are 
typically not covered by the Unemployment Insurance (UI) sys- 
tem when they lose a job. Research suggests that just 10 to 13 percent 
of women who have left welfare for work will receive UI benefits when a 
job ends. 58 Only 9 percent of all unemployed and discouraged workers 
who worked part time in 1988, for example, received UI benefits, com- 
pared with 36 percent of full-time workers. Low-wage workers frequently 
do not have earnings that are both large enough and sustained enough to 
meet the UI earning base period and workforce connection tests. In 
addition, parents who leave employment to fulfill family responsibilities 
are often not eligible for unemployment insurance. Also, in most states, 
parents who can work only part time or are not available to work all 
hours (including night or weekend shifts) are not eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 59 

Lessons for Policy and Practice 

States and localities are beg innin g to experiment with a variety of approaches 
to brokering postemployment services.Their experiences offer some early les- 
sons. Whatever approach is taken, connecting workers with their next job should 
be a principal focus of service-brokering. 

Brokering Services 

\/ Create telephone call centers. This is the central tool used in a Washington 

State service-brokering initiative called WPLEX (WorkFirst Postemployment 
Labor Exchange). Begun in August 1998, WPLEX is placing calls to all current 



57. O’Leary, 1998. 

58. Gustafson and Levine, 1998; Kaye, 1997; Yoon, Spalter-Roth, and Baldwin, 1995. 

59. Greenberg and Savner, 1999- 
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or former TANF recipients (within the last two years) who are working at 
least 20 hours a week. Callers ask the parents a series of questions, including 
whether they are receiving employer health benefits, whether they are 
getting the EIC, whether they are having problems on the job, and whether 
they are having other problems that interfere with work. The caller can then 
make appropriate referrals. Follow-up calls are also scheduled to everyone 
who has been contacted. In addition, WPLEX emphasizes helping people 
move up to better jobs, as described in Part IV As of June 1999, WPLEX had 
contacted 2 1 ,908 recipients or former recipients; its target had been to reach 
43,040 by that time. Washington is tracking how many people obtain better 
jobs or enter training as a result of these calls. 60 

%/ Outstation staff at worksites. This is a key feature of a more intensive 

variation of service-brokering adopted by Salem, Oregon, called Up With 
Wages. Staff describe it as “like having an Employment Assistance Program on- 
site.” The initiative began by focusing on recipients employed by state govern- 
ment (the largest employer in Salem) and is now expanding into the private 
sector, targeting employers who hire many recipients and have high turnover. 
Other key aspects of the initiative include staff use of “income improvement 
plans” to work individually with employees on sustaining employment and 
advancing to better jobs, one-on-one meetings between employees and staff 
by appointment, and workshops organized by staff on career and work/family 
issues. (See Box 6.) 

l/ Negotiate release time for employees to participate in on-site activi- 

ties that support work. Another important feature of Up With Wages is an 
agreement with participating employers to allow workers eight hours of 
release time per month to use the initiative’s services, both group workshops 
and individual appointments. 

✓ Develop or expand Employee Assistance Programs. A number of 

employers have developed Employee Assistance Programs (EAPs) to provide 
various types of personal assistance (typically covering mental health, addic- 
tion, and/or legal issues) to their workers. These programs can be broadened 
to include the full range of issues that may interfere with work (such as child 
care, transportation, and interactions with supervisors and coworkers) in 
addition to addressing more serious problems. Where there are no EAPs, 
programs can promote their development. In particular, there is a need to 
make EAPs more available to small businesses: while 6l percent of workers in 
medium and large businesses have EAPs, just 14 percent of workers in small 
businesses do. 61 ResourceNet, developed by Ceridian Performance Partners, is 
a 24-hour, toll-free telephone assistance center staffed by master’s-level 



60. Miller, 1999b. 

61 . Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1999 and September 1999- Small businesses were defined as employ- 
ing fewer than 100 workers. 
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counseling professionals who assist in assessing problems, providing support, 
and locating resources. Ceridian also manages a similar EAP for Marriott: the 
Associate Resource Line. 62 North Carolina is piloting an Enhanced Employee 
Assistance Program for participants in its Work First TANF program. 



62.Hegedus, 1998. 



Box 6 

Brokering Services at the Worksite in Salem, Oregon: 

Up With Wages* 

Salem’s Adult and Family Services (AFS) agency has been operating the Up With 
Wages pilot since early 1998. It was developed in response to unsuccessful ex- 
periences in Oregon both with job retention case management (as a PESD site) 
and with offering evening and weekend retention services that few workers 
used. The Salem AFS staff developed the following methods to make services 
more accessible and to help employed people see how work support and 
career advancement services could help them: 

► Give workers and employers a role in designing services by asking them, 
before launching a component, which services are most needed to sup- 
port steady work. 

► After beginning services, be flexible about changing the services that are 
offered and when they are offered, based on the needs of the group. Solicit 
and listen to employee feedback. 

► Make services available at the worksite to all employees, not just to former 
welfare recipients. 

► Do not call staff “case managers”; this stigmatizes the services. Stress 
instead the career advancement aspects; many job retention lessons can be 
taught indirectly through workshops that have an upward-mobility theme. 

► Maintain a continuous presence at the worksite to increase employees’ 
participation in services and their familiarity with staff. Up With Wages 
outstations staff at the worksite. 

The AFS worksite services most valued by employees were the individual coun- 
seling appointments and career-oriented group workshops, which included 
“Volunteering to Advance Your Career” and “Resources for the Entry Level and 
Single Income Employee.” By contrast, although people took advantage of the 
individual counseling appointments to discuss personal growth issues, they 
generally did not want to tackle these issues in a group workshop setting. 

Tessons in this box are drawn from an interview with Jerry Bums, Adult and Family Services (AFS), 
District 3, with additional input from Melissa Clark; Salem, Oregon, November 1998. 
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Reemployment Services 

Changing jobs can be a way for individuals to work more steadily and also move 
up into better jobs (although changing jobs too often has negative effects). Pro- 
grams with experience in this area cite the following key elements for reem- 
ployment strategies: 63 



Aim for quick reemployment. A certain amount of job loss is a normal and 
inevitable part of the learning process for new workers settling into the labor 
market. When jobs are lost, help workers learn from the experience and, 
unless there are serious personal or family problems, quickly (within 3 to 4 
weeks) move on to the next job. Identifying reasons for job loss can stimulate 
individuals to change their behavior and can help workers understand which 
jobs best suit them. (See Box 7.) 



Box 7 

Vocational Foundation, Inc.’s Approach to Job Loss* 

At VFI, career advisors work with people who have lost their jobs to address 
the specific issue that contributed most to the job loss. For example, if punctu- 
ality was the problem, then a week of activities is scheduled around being at 
VFI on time; this helps get at the root cause of the problem. 

Career advisors also contact employers to hear their perspective on why a job 
was lost. VFI uses a case file to record the reasons for job loss as seen by the 
job developer, by the participant, and by the employer. 

In most cases, VFI finds that the job loss had to do with soft skills and that 
people are able to learn from the event and go back to the job developer 
within three weeks. VFI helps people find their first three jobs; after that, they 
must find the next job on their own. 

•Interview with Rebecca Taylor and Mary Bedeau, Vocational Foundation, Inc., June 1998. 



Help workers find their next job before they lose their current one. 

Often people know that a job will end or is not working out before they are 
laid off, quit, or are fired. Making reemployment assistance available at mul- 
tiple places in the community and at times when working people can access 
it may enable low-income workers to find the next job while still employed. It 
may also encourage use of these services by workers who do not want to 
return to the welfare office to seek out career planning and job placement 
help. 



63. See A. Brown, 1 997, for information on implementing effective employment components. 

A 
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✓ Help workers change jobs to build specific skills and move up to 
better jobs. At Chicago’s STRIVE employment program, staff work with 
people to establish short-term goals for mastering certain job skills (such as 
computer use). Once those skills have been attained, staff help people change 
jobs in order to advance or learn other skills. STRIVE does insist, however, that 
people first show they can stick with a job for an extended period (usually 
six months). 

Income Support Between Jobs 

%/ Provide income support with state TANF maintenance-of-effort funds 

outside the TANF cash assistance program. This may offer several advan- 
tages over TANF assistance: it would not increase TANF caseloads, it would not 
be stigmatized as welfare, and states could deliver it through the same agen- 
cies that deliver Unemployment Insurance and related reemployment ser- 
vices. Moreover, states could choose to assist a broader group of families than 
are eligible forTANF, such as those with income up to 200 percent of the 
poverty line. (See Appendix A.) This allows states and localities to have one 
unified structure for reemployment help for all workers — something sup- 
ported by new opportunities in the federal Workforce Investment Act for 
unified program planning and one-stop delivery of services. 64 

✓ Consider expanding Unemployment Insurance (UI) coverage. UI 
expansion can help low-income parents and other low-wage workers who do 
not now qualify. Promising options include using an alternative base period, 
to ensure that a claimant’s most recent earnings are considered; defining 
workforce connection in terms of hours and weeks worked, not by the 
amount of earnings; allowing “good cause” for leaving employment to include 
a limited set of personal reasons (such as loss of child care, sick children, and 
domestic violence-related crises); and allowing single parents who are limited 
to part-time work because of child care or other family responsibilities to be 
eligible to receive UI benefits. 65 (See Box 8.) 

8. Strategies for the Harder-to-Employ 

Welfare caseloads have dropped by half over the last five years. Families still 
receiving TANF may face greater challenges to obtaining and sustaining employ- 
ment than those who have already left the rolls. A 1997 national survey of 
welfare recipients found that 44 percent reported having two or more signifi- 
cant obstacles to work; a similar survey in an urban Michigan county found that 
nearly two-thirds had multiple barriers, including chronic physical or mental 



64. Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation, 1996; Greenberg and Savner, 1999b. 

65. Greenberg and Savner, 1999b. 
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Box 8 

The Illinois Reemployment Support Act 

In 1998, the Illinois state legislature considered an innovative proposal to 

establish a Reemployment Support Program to be run side-by-side with the 

UI program.* The program, which was not enacted, would have: 

► Served workers with children who do not qualify for UI and would 
otherwise need and be eligible for welfare when they lose a job for 
reasons other than misconduct. 

► Provided up to 13 weeks of benefits funded with state general revenues to 
job-seekers who are able to work, available for work, and actively seeking 
work, as defined in the UI program. 

► Been cost neutral, because all those who received the new reemployment 
support benefits would have been eligible for welfare. Moreover, state 
expenditures would have counted toward meeting its maintenance-of- 
effort requirements under the federal welfare law. f 

•For more information, contact the National Center on Poverty Law. 

fSee Appendix A; Greenberg and Savner, 1999a. 



health problems, substance abuse, domestic violence, and learning disabilities. 66 

Publicly funded welfare-to-work programs have little experience serving 
these families, which, in the past, were typically exempted from work require- 
ments. This section summarizes what research there is on personal and family 
factors that make it difficult for some individuals to sustain employment and 
advance to better jobs. It then draws lessons from policy and practice on op- 
tions for identifying and responding to these factors. 

Some personal characteristics, such as very low skills and disabilities, do not 
appear to affect the chances of steady work but are strongly related to whether 
low-income parents work at all. 67 (See Box 9.) This guide does not address in 
depth how to help such parents enter the workforce. But as the strong economy 
and welfare-to-woik mandates bring more low-income parents into the workforce, 
very low skills and disabilities may become important factors for sustaining 
employment as well. 

What the Research Says 
Labor Market Experiences 

Past research has suggested a wide range of personal and family factors that 




66. Zedlewski, 1999; Danziger et al., 1999- 

67. Rangarajan,Schochet,and Chu, 1998;Burtless, 1997. 
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might impede low-income parents from finding or sustaining work. However, 
when researchers look at the actual labor market experiences over time of low- 
income women, and examine the links to personal and family factors, not all the 
potential barriers to employment turn out to be associated with working less. 
In the National Evaluation ofWelfare-to-Work Strategies (NEWWS), for example, 
the lack of obvious personal and family differences between those who keep 
jobs and those who lose them is striking, and it helps to explain why programs 
have not found it easy to predict who might or might not sustain employment. 68 

► In one study, parents who had health limitations when they left 
welfare for work spent far less time working over a five-year 
period than those who did not. Those who cited a health limitation 
worked 37 percent of the time over a five-year period, while those 
without health limitations worked 53 percent of the time, holding other 
factors equal. 69 On the other hand, other studies have found that those 
who report having a disability are not less likely to sustain employ- 
ment. 70 In addition, while many low-income parents have children with 
medical problems, nonexperimental research has not found a strong or 
consistent link between these problems and the parents’ likelihood of 
sustaining employment. 71 

► Low-income parents who are victims of current or recent domes- 
tic violence may be less likely to sustain employment. Several 
studies have found that domestic violence affects a substantial proportion 
of welfare recipients, with one statewide study finding that 20 percent 
had experienced domestic violence within the previous 12 months. Some 
65 percent said they had been victimized by domestic violence at some 
time in the past. 72 Although employment rates are comparable among 
victims of past abuse and other similar women who have not been 
abused, a new study suggests that recent or current abuse may decrease 
the chances of sustained employment .The study found that, after control- 
ling for a variety of other factors, those who had experienced physical 
aggression or violence by male partners during a 12-month period had 
only one-third the odds of maintaining employment for at least 30 hours 
per week for six months or more during the subsequent year than did 
women who had not been victimized. 73 

► Alcohol abuse does not seem to affect employment rates, but drug 
use does. Recent national estimates of substance abuse among welfare 



68. See Appendix B, Table B.3-See also Wagner et al., 1998; Olson and Pavetti, 1996. 

69. Rangarajan, Schochet, and Chii, 1998. See also Olson and Pavetti, 1996. 

70. Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000; Burtless, 1997. 

7 1 . Olson and Pavetti, 1996; Danziger, et al 1999. 

72. US. GAO, 1998a. 

73. Browne, Salomon, and Bassuk, 1999. Most of the women in the sample were welfare recipients. 
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recipients range from 8 to 9 percent for alcohol dependence and from 4 
to 21 percent for drug abuse. 74 Although a 1991 study found that those 
who abused alcohol and/or drugs were somewhat less likely to work 
year-round, 75 newer research suggests that this picture may change when 
alcohol abuse and drug abuse are examined separately. A Michigan study 
found that welfare recipients who abused alcohol were substantially 
more likely to be working 20 or more hours a week at the time of the 
survey than recipients who did not (70 percent, compared with 57 
percent). Recipients who abused drugs, by contrast, were much less likely 
than other recipients to be working 20 or more hours (40 percent, 
compared with 58 percent). 76 

► Mental health problems, such as depression, appear to limi t the 
ability of low-income parents to work steadily. A number of studies 
have documented a high incidence of depression among welfare recipi- 
ents, ranging from 19 to 42 percent. 77 One study found that 23 percent of 
welfare recipients reported that they frequently were depressed and that 
these women were significantly less likely to have worked most of the 
year than those not reporting depression (12 percent, compared with 21 
percent). 78 The Michigan study found that over a fourth of recipients 
experienced depression (27 percent) and that they were significantly less 
likely to be working 20 hours or more a week at the time of the survey 
than those who were not depressed (48 percent, compared with 61 
percent). 79 Future reports from this study will examine the links among 
depression, job stability, and wage growth. 

► Very low basic s kills appear to keep low-income parents out of 
the workforce; among those who do work, however, low s kills do 
not appear to affect chances of sustaining employment. Two-thirds 
of welfare recipients score in the bottom fourth of all women their age 
on a test of basic skills, and half of those parents — one-third of all 
welfare recipients — have basic skills lower than 90 percent of other 
women their age. Those with the lowest skills have the least connection 
to the workforce. 80 Among welfare recipients who find employment, 
however, those with low skills do not seem less likely than other women 
to sustain employment — holding job quality, previous work histories, 



74. Jayakody, Danziger, and Pollack, 2000; Kirby et al., 1999. Estimates are quite sensitive to the definitions 
used. 

75. Olson and Pavetti, 1996. 

76. Danziger et al., 1999. 

77. Jayakody, Danziger, and Pollack, 2000. 

78. Olson and Pavetti, 1996. 

79. Danziger et al., 1999. 

80. Olson and Pavetti, 1996. These data are from 1991. With the large decline in the welfare rolls since 
then, current welfare recipients have considerably less education than those who have already left. See 
Loprest and Zedlewski, 1999, p. 2. 
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and other factors equal. 81 Undiagnosed learning disabilities may be one 
reason for low skill levels: recent research from three states found that 
between 25 and 35 percent of welfare-to-work participants had learning 
disabilities. 82 (See Box 9.) 

Box 9 

Low Skills and Steady Work 

^ A study of women who share the low skills of welfare recipients found that 
those with moderately low skills (lower than 75 to 90 percent of women 
their age) took a long time to settle into the workforce but that, by their 
late twenties, most of these women were working steadily, although for 
very low wages. 

^ In contrast, the study found that women with extremely low basic skills 
(lower than 90 percent of women their age) were more likely to be 
disconnected entirely from the workforce. Forty-four percent of women 
with extremely low basic skills had not worked for most of the two-year 
period studied, compared with just 1 5 percent of women with moderately 
low skills and less than 10 percent of higher-skilled women.* 

*Pavetti, 1997a, 



Program Evaluations 

► Welfare-to-work programs offering a mix of job search, educa- 
tion, training, and work experience have been more effective 
with the harder-to-employ than programs offering primarily 
either job search or basic education. But other approaches have some 
success, too. Research from the NEWWS Evaluation shows that a variety 
of approaches increased employment and earnings for the harder-to- 
employ over the first two years of follow-up. 83 

► Some programs that offered more intensive services than typical 
welfare-to-work or workforce development programs have had 
long-term success with the harder-to-employ. The National Sup- 
ported Work Demonstration, which was run in seven sites beginning in 
1976, provided a year of subsidized, structured employment (with gradu- 
ally increasing levels of hours and responsibility) together with on-the-job 
training and intensive supportive services. A rigorous evaluation found 
that program group members earned about $1,700 more annually than 
control group members in the first two years after exiting the program. 
Even more impressive, program group members were still earning about 



81 . Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000. 

82. Strawn, 1998a; R. Brown, 1998. 

83 Freedman et al., 1999 
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$900 more annually than controls in the sixth through eighth years after 
exiting the program. Supported Work was most successful with the most 
disadvantaged recipients — those who had received welfare the longest, 
lacked a high school diploma/GED, or had never worked. 84 

Lessons for Policy and Practice 

Some strategies for addressing personal and family barriers to sustained em- 
ployment focus on detecting issues before employment — an approach which 
helps a program maintain its credibility with employers as a source of job-ready 
workers. Other strategies provide assistance to individuals with problems that 
arise or surface after they are working. Several of these approaches are summa- 
rized below. 85 

/ Screen for personal and family issues, in an ongoing way. 86 Short, 

formal assessments of personal and family issues can be incorporated into a 
program’s orientation or assessment.These include existing tools to assess 
such issues as substance abuse and new tools being developed to assess 
learning disabilities. 87 In addition, several new assessments cover a wide range 
of personal and family issues. 88 In some cases, however, issues may be identi- 
fied only after a parent begins participating in activities or working, either 
through problems with attendance and timeliness or through informal 
interactions with staff. Sensitive issues, such as domestic violence or sub- 
stance abuse, are often not detected until an individual has developed an 
ongoing, trusting relationship with program staff. 89 

Structured peer group interaction can also be an effective way of helping 
low-income parents see for themselves the need to seek services, especially 
regarding substance abuse or mental health treatment and counseling. 90 For 
learning or other disabilities, situational assessments may be a good option. 
These involve a short internship (one or two weeks) by the participant in 
which the staff person conducts the assessment by observing how the 
participant carries out job tasks. Finally, creating a work-like environment in 
preemployment activities can help bring to the surface issues that may 
interfere with steady work. 



84. Gueron and Pauly, 1991 ;U.S. Department of Labor, 1995 .These dollar amounts are averages across the 
entire sample, including those not working. 

85. Additional details and contact information are available in recent reports on programs serving the 
harder-to-employ: Dion et al., 1999; Johnson and Meckstroth, 1998; Kirby et al., 1999; Pavetti et al., 1996, 
1997. 

86. For profiles of model practices in this area, see U.S. Department of Labor, 1998. 

87. For information on substance abuse assessments, see Kramer, 1998b, and Strawn, 1997. For informa- 
tion on learning disability assessments, see R. Brown, 1998, and Young, 2000. 

88. These include, for example, the Situation Assessment Survey (SAS) in use in Connecticut for sanc- 
tioned families in the state’s welfare reform program. For more information, contact Carol Huckaby at 
Connecticut Council of Family Service Agencies. 

89. Pavetti et al., 1996; Wagner et al., 1998; Rangarajan, 1998. 

90 Henderson, 1998; Pavetti et al., 1997. 
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✓ Invest in ongoing staff training, colocate specialized staff, and create 
mechanisms for coordination of services among staff. Frontline welfare 
and workforce development program staff will need ongoing training to 
identify signs of potential personal and family issues that may interfere with 
employment and to make appropriate referrals. 91 In particular, staff from the 
various agencies that will work with the families — such as welfare, mental 
health, and alcohol and drug abuse agencies — should be cross-trained in 
each other’s goals, policies, and operations so that they can collaborate more 
effectively. 92 

In addition, states and localities that have integrated counseling and other 
services for the harder-to-employ into welfare-to-woik or workforce develop- 
ment programs have found a need to hire or colocate professional staff with 
expertise in these areas to supplement regular caseworkers and to reduce the 
caseloads of regular staff. Utah has social workers to carry out these responsi- 
bilities; similarly, Kentucky recently decided to add social workers to special- 
ize in helping harder-to-employ families. 93 Oregon collocates existing alcohol 
and drug treatment staff in welfare offices; administrators have found, how- 
ever, that they need to delineate the responsibilities of each staff person 
carefully. 94 

Whether services for the harder-to-employ are situated in-house, collo- 
cated, or provided through referral to other community agencies and private 
organizations, close and frequent communication among all staff working 
with a family is essential. Several programs working with the harder-to-employ 
have regularly scheduled, formal “team case staffings” in which all staff in- 
volved with a family meet to exchange information and plan coordinated 
services. 95 

✓ Provide alternative sources of ongoing social support for low-income 
parents who lack support from family and friends. Staff at Chicago 
Commons Employment Training Center (ETC), with extensive experience in 
serving families with multiple barriers, believe that barriers to employment 
may influence success less than whether a person has a supportive network 
of friends and family. Because many women coming to ETC lack such sup- 
ports, the program tries to provide them with an alternative network of 
supportive peer groups and opportunities to develop close relationships with 
staff. An 80-hour life skills component acts both as a relationship-based 
assessment (rather than using a written instrument) and as a forum for 
developing a support network. ETC also offers specialized weekly support 



91. A Johnson and Meckstroth, 1998. 

92. Kirby etal., 1999. 

93. Nolan, 1999. 

94. Pavetti et al., 1997. 

95. See, for example, Henderson, 1998. 
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groups organized around specific barriers, such as substance abuse, domestic 
violence, and depression. 96 

✓ Combine substance abuse, mental health, and counseling services 

with work or with activities that prepare individuals for work. Some 
states, such as Oregon and Utah, have done extensive work in developing 
partnerships between welfare, alcohol and drug abuse agencies, and mental 
health agencies. Diagnostic and therapeutic services, if intensive and short 
term, can be delivered concurrently with employment or before employment. 
Several recent reports offer lessons for structuring such services: 97 

^ Provide state leadership. Require localities to have a strategy for 
addressing substance abuse, mental health, and other issues; count 
therapeutic activities as work, and do cross-agency training. 

► Colocate alcohol and drug treatment professionals with employ- 
ment staff. 

► Clearly define and structure services. Services should have a clear 
beginning and end and should include frequent monitoring. 

► Focus on building strengths and skills, not curing a problem. Utah, 
for example, uses the brief therapy approach of 8 to 10 counseling 
sessions aimed at increasing the family’s capacity to handle day-to-day 
workplace and personal tasks. Such short-term counseling addresses one 
specific problem, rather than all potential issues in the parent’s life. 98 

/ Collaborate with employers on responses to domestic violence issues. 

In Rhode Island’s retention services, domestic violence has emerged as a 
major issue as the caseload has shifted from applicants and voluntary partici- 
pants to mandatory cases, Rhode Island has developed training for staff to 
identify and respond to domestic violence issues. The state has found that 
cooperation from employers (primarily businesses with fewer than 250 
employees) is essential to resolving these issues, because workers need to 
take time off work in order to get restraining orders and employers need to 
be aware of safety plans. Employers have been very supportive so far; some 
employers with predominantly female employees have even asked the state 
to conduct domestic violence workshops on site for all their employees, not 
just those transitioning off public assistance." 



96. Henderson, 1998; and presentation by Jenny Wittner, Executive Director, Chicago Commons ETC 

November 1998. . * 

97. Kirby et al., 1999; Dion et al., 1999; Pavetti et al, 1997. 

98. See also Pavetti et al., 1996. 

99. Interview and correspondence with June Allen, Rite Works Employment and Retention Service Unit 
Rhode Island, November 1998. 
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/ Create opportunities for those with very low basic skills and/or very 

limited work experience to build incrementally their education and 
job skills. Combinations of work, education, and training may be more 
effective than any one of them alone. 100 Programs can use volunteer work, 
community service, community work experience, internships, and other 
unpaid employment to provide opportunities for learning about the work- 
place. Project Match, a private welfare-to-work program in Chicago that serves 
very disadvantaged low-income parents, uses unpaid work as one “step” on a 
ladder of increasingly demanding self-sufficiency activities. The work is often 
something the parent arranges on her own, such as volunteering at her child’s 
school. 101 Work experience should provide opportunities to learn real skills, 
however; past “workfare” programs were found not to increase employment 
or earnings. 102 For example, Portland, Oregon’s Steps to Success uses unpaid 
work experience — often in the private sector — to increase employability, 
and positions are tailored to fit people’s skills and interests. 

✓ Work with private employers and intermediaries to provide intensive 

job coaching at the worksite. The first few months of a new job are critical 
for new entrants to the workforce. For those who may need extra help 
adjusting to the workplace and mastering new job tasks, worksite job coach- 
ing may be a good option. Unlike sheltered workshops, such job coaching is 
integrated into mainstream employment. Some private organizations and 
public agencies have a great deal of experience with job coaching and with 
establishing relationships with employers so that it can take place at the 
worksite. 

Developmental disability agencies, for example, exist in every community 
and have always provided job coaching to the mildly disabled individuals they 
serve. The supported employment model used by these agencies includes 
individualized job development; adaptation of job tasks, if necessary, to fit the 
individual’s disabilities; and job placement followed by worksite training by 
the agency. In addition, these agencies can provide specialized vocational 
assessment and typically have long-standing relationships with employers in 
the community. (See Box 10.) 

/ Consider broader use of time-limited, publicly funded combinations 

of paid work and learning. Publicly funded jobs could provide a viable 
option for harder-to-employ individuals unable to find unsubsidized work. 
U nlik e those in unpaid work experience, participants in publicly funded jobs 
receive a paycheck, pay taxes, and qualify for the Earned Income Credit. 103 
Federal TANF funds may be spent outside theTANF cash assistance program 



100. Pavetti et al., 1997; Herr and Halpem, 1991; Strawn, 1998b. 

101. Herr, Wagner, and Halpem, 1996. Project Match’s approach is being replicated at six sites in five 
states under the name Pathways. See also U.S. Department of Labor, 1999 

102. Brock, Butler, and Long, 1993 

103. For further information, see Savner and Greenberg, 1997b; and C Johnson, Schweke, and Hull, 1999. 
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Box 10 

Intensive Job Coaching at the Worksite: 

Colorado’s New Gateways Initiative* 

New Gateways to Collaboration is an example of a partnership between a rural 
welfare-to-work program, the Gateway Program at Colorado Mountain College, 
and a developmental disability agency, Mountain Valley Developmental 
Services. 

The New Gateways initiative offers participants two semesters of fast-track 
training (for college credit) at the college, with one semester covering a core 
curriculum of soft skills, basic skills, and general job skills and the second 
semester providing training customized to specific jobs. 

After individuals have finished the college component, Mountain Valley Devel- 
opmental Services places them and provides intensive job coaching at the 
worksite.The job coach stays with the worker all day for the first two days and 
then spends a couple hours a day with the worker for the remainder of the 
first month. Less intensive follow-up services continue to be provided for the 
next 1 2 to 24 months, as necessary. 

Although New Gateways is small and relatively new, its creators believe that 
such partnerships hold great potential for individuals who do not need em- 
ployment that is as specialized as a sheltered workshop, but who do need 
greater support than the typical new hire receives. 

‘Presentation by Colorado Mountain College and Mountain Valley Developmental Services, March 23 
1999. 



to subsidize wages with private employers or to create publicly funded jobs 
without subjecting workers toTANF requirements, such as time limits. In 
addition, states can choose to use these jobs to serve different populations 
than theTANF cash assistance program does, such as noncustodial parents or 
at-risk youth. (See Appendix A.) Workforce Investment Act funds may also be 
used this way, as can the Department of Labor’s Welfare-to-Work grants or 
TANF funds within theTANF cash assistance program. 104 

Currently eight cities (Baltimore, Detroit, Indianapolis, Miami, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Seattle) and two states (Vermont and Wash- 
ington) are implementing paid transitional work programs for harder-to- 
employ individuals as part of welfare reform. 105 Though these initiatives are 
just getting started, some early implementation issues have emerged. (See Box 
11.) In addition, several recent reports provide overviews of research and 



104. See Johnson and Savner, 1999. 

105. C Johnson, 1999. 
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Box 1 1 

Early Lessons from Transitional Employment Programs* 

Identify high-quality worksites. As with unpaid work experience, 
publicly funded jobs can increased employability only if designed to do 
so. Key features of high-quality worksites include: ongoing and support- 
ive supervision, responsibilities and tasks that promote learning, 
flexible schedules that allow the combining of work and school, and 
the potential of hiring successful participants. 

/ Train frontline workers to identify and refer individuals for 
transitional employment. Lack of referrals has emerged as a major 
bottleneck for programs. In some places, referrals have been slow 
because frontline staff are overwhelmed by sweeping changes in the 
welfare system, including substantial new responsibilities for job 
placement. In other places, frontline staff simply are not aware of new 
transitional employment programs. In addition, without guidance from 
agency leadership, staff may perceive that other activities, such as job 
search, have a higher priority within the program. 

✓ Avoid complex rules and administrative procedures. In Washing- 
ton State, intricate regulations for the state’s transitional employment 
program required substantial extra work by case managers and sharply 
limited the flexibility of local contractors operating the program. In 
addition, the program’s separate treatment of earnings created prob- 
lems for both welfare staff and contractors.The state has responded by 
greatly simplifying the rules for the program and reducing the adminis- 
trative burdens it places on staff and contractors. 

*C. Johnson, 1 999; C. Johnson and Headings, 1998. 



practice in paid and unpaid work experience programs, including an in-depth 
study of community service jobs in the New Hope demonstration in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin . 106 Shorter, less expensive models (compared with the National 
Supported Work Demonstration) for supported work may also be feasible, 
such as IAM Cares, sponsored by the International Association of Machinists in 
various sites around the country, and Kandu Industries in Ottawa County, 
Michigan. Both offer short-term supported employment followed by job 
placement and long-term follow-up for individuals with disabilities, chronic 
health problems, and other barriers to work . 107 



106. See Poglinco, Brash, and Granger, 1998; R. Brown et al., 1998. 

107. See Pavetti et al., 1997; U.S. Department of Labor, 1999- 
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✓ Help learning-disabled parents develop coping strategies, and work 
with employers, training providers, and testing agencies to identify 
low-cost, reasonable accommodations for low-income parents with 
learning disabilities. A number of resources are now available for serving 
adults with learning disabilities. 108 The National Institute for Literacy has 
developed a Learning Disabilities Toolkit. More than 30 states have partici- 
pated to date in Bridges to Practice, the institute’s training on using the 
toolkit. Georgia, Kansas, Minnesota, and Washington all screen for learning 
disabilities, and both Washington and Kansas have developed and validated 
assessments for this screening. Minnesota has developed a detailed resource 
manual about learning disabilities and work for use by employment counse- 
lors, employers, employees, and job-seekers.The manual includes helpful 
strategies for learning-disability screening and workplace accommodations. 109 
In addition, Florida recently received a Welfare-to-Work grant for job place- 
ment and retention for welfare recipients with learning disabilities.The goals 
of the project are (1) to place welfare recipients in jobs with potential for 
advancement and (2) to provide assessment, job matching, job coaching, and 
follow-up support for up to three years. 110 

Low-income parents with disabilities may need (and are legally entitled 
to) reasonable accommodations in services and in the workplace.These 
acco mm odations need not be expensive and may enable parents who have 
failed repeatedly in jobs to succeed. For example, some parents with learning 
disabilities may never be able to read well. Accommodations that could help 
them include giving job instructions verbally, providing visual materials, and 
allowing extra time for difficult tasks. 111 

✓ Even those with very low s kills and/or limited English proficiency 
can benefit from occupational training, if it is hands-on and includes 
contextualized basic skills remediation. This strategy is discussed in more 
detail in Part IV of this guide because, among those who work, basic skill 
levels appear to be more important for job advancement than for sustaining 
employment. However, this could change as welfare reform moves more 
parents who have not worked before into employment; therefore, it is also a 
strategy to keep in mind as an option for the harder-to-employ. (See Section 
10 .) 



108. See Young, forthcoming, 2000; R. Brown et al., 1998; University of Kansas, Institute for Adult Studies, 
1998; Maryland State Department of Education, National Institute for Literacy, and National Adult Literacy 
and Learning Disabilities Center, 1999. 

109. Learning Disabilities Association, Inc. 

110. Kramer, 1998b. 

1 1 1. One resource for strategies in this area is the Job Accommodation Network. See also Business Pub- 
lishers, 1999. 
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T he policies and practices described in Parts III andV may help low-income 
parents to work steadily at the low-wage jobs they typically find.There are 
at least three important reasons, however, to take additional steps aimed at im- 
proving the quality of those initial jobs: 

► Better initial jobs are linked to steady work and higher wages in 
the future, as described in Part n. Helping parents find the best 
possible initial job in the time available, then, may be as important as any 
postemployment service is in increasing job retention and advancement. 

► Programs that help low-income parents find better jobs may 
reduce their need for future, publicly funded support and in- 
crease family income. Among the 1 1 programs studied in the National 
Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work Strategies (NEWWS), the site that increased 
job quality the most — Portland, Oregon — also had the biggest impacts 
on self-reliance, increasing the percentage of families who were employed 
and off welfare at the end of two years. Portland also increased family 
income and reduced poverty by modest amounts. 1 

► Helping parents find better jobs may lessen competition for low- 
skill jobs and minimize displacement of existing workers and/or 
depression of wages . 2 In some communities — particularly large urban 
areas — research suggests that there are typically many low-skilled job- 
seekers for each available low-skill job. Helping some welfare recipients 
and other low-wage workers to move up to better jobs could potentially 
lessen this competition. 

There are, of course, limits to how far states and localities can go in helping 
low-income parents find better jobs, and despite new policies and services, most 
will continue to work in low-skill, low-wage jobs. Nevertheless, increasing ac- 
cess to better jobs for even a minority of low-income parents is critical. Cur- 
rently more than one-third of women who work full-time, year-round, still fail to 
earn enough to escape poverty. 3 Promoting better jobs does not replace but 
rather complements policies and services that support steady work. 

This part of the guide is divided into four sections: Section 9 lays out key 
issues that states and localities should consider in designing strategies to pro- 
mote access to better jobs. Section 10 describes what is known about effective 
approaches to upgrading the skills of unemployed parents. Section 1 1 presents 
lessons learned about upgrading the skills of employed parents, both on and off 
the worksite. Section 1 2 discusses ways to connect people to better jobs through 
career counseling, information about job opportunities, and public-private part- 
nerships to improve job quality. 



1. Freedman et al., forthcoming 2000. 

2. National Association of Manufacturers and Grant Thornton LLR 1997. See also Leete and Bania, 1999; 
Holzer 1996; Witte et al., 1998. 

3. Bernstein and Mishel, 1999- 
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Research on how people advance in the workforce suggests that there are 
three key factors: basic reading and math skills, education or training creden- 
tials beyond high school, and informal networks that help workers and employ- 
ers connect . 4 States and localities are likely to find that a combination of strate- 
gies responding to all three of these factors is needed to help low-income parents 
move into better jobs. 

9. Issues to Consider in Promoting 
Access to Better Jobs 

As state and community policymakers consider strategies to promote workforce 
advancement for low-income parents, they should bear in mind several key 
issues that may affect the choice of approach as well as the success of an initia- 
tive. This section provides guidance to policymakers and program administra- 
tors in the following areas: 

► Understanding what employers want 

► Pursuing sectoral strategies 

► Individualizing job advancement strategies 

► Restructuring workforce development systems 

► The role of postsecondary education institutions 

Understanding What Employers Want 

Understanding the needs of employers is crucial to successfully placing low- 
income parents in better jobs. Yet research on both welfare reform and job 
training programs has found that this critical ingredient is frequently missing 
from current efforts . 5 For most entry-level jobs, employers say that they are 
primarily interested in reliable employees with positive attitudes. However, bet- 
ter jobs typically come with somewhat higher employer demands. For example, 
a recent study of hiring practices at several manufacturing and financial ser- 
vices companies found that in order to be hired into an entry-level job, candi- 
dates had to be able to : 6 

► read at the ninth-grade level or higher; 

► do math at the ninth-grade level or higher; 

► solve semi-structured problems in which hypotheses must be formed and 
tested; 



4. Cancian and Meyer, forthcoming 2000; Dresser and Rogers, 1997. 

5. U.S. GAO, 1995; Pindus and Isbell, 1997. 

6. Murnane and Levy, 1996. 
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► work in groups with persons of various backgrounds; 

► communicate effectively, both orally and in writing; and 

► use computers to carry out simple tasks like word-processing. 

In a given locality, the bar for better jobs may be set differently than in this 
study What is most critical for welfare reform and workforce development pro- 
grams is that they put in place effective, multiple mechanisms for understand- 
ing the skill requirements for the better jobs in their communities.These should 
extend beyond labor market data and employer advisory groups and could in- 
clude, for example, collaborating with employers on curricula development and 
hiring instructors from industry. 

Often employers themselves may not have a concrete sense of which basic 
skills particular jobs require and may rely instead on using some general creden- 
tials, such as a high school diploma or GED, to screen prospective employees. 
Employment programs can sometimes help low-income parents gain access to 
better jobs simply by documenting the actual skills needed for a job and match- 
ing those with an individual’s skills as a way to persuade an employer to hire 
someone who lacks more formal credentials . 7 

Pursuing Sectoral Strategies 8 

A number of recent initiatives to promote access to better jobs have taken a 
sectoral approach, focusing on a cluster of employers in one part of the local 
labor market. Sectoral approaches allow states and localities to respond to com- 
mon workforce needs across a number of employers, ratlier than developing 
narrow, customized training programs for one just employer. For employers, 
too, the economies of scale in sharing training costs make training more afford- 
able; they may also see joint training endeavors as less risky than individual 
efforts, because their competitors will share the investment. Some sectoral 
projects involve intermediary organizations, which may be associations of em- 
ployers, like the Washington Aerospace Alliance; or associations of workers, like 
Cooperative Home Care Associates in the Bronx, New York. 

Many entry-level job skills are common across large segments of employers. 
In Arizona, for example, training for low-income parents has been designed in 
cooperation with the electronics industry, the nursing home association, the 
restaurant association, and the retail employers association. Georgia’s Depart- 
ment of Technical and Adult Education has created two sectoral training pro- 
grams — the Certified Manufacturing Specialist program and the Certified Cus- 
tomer Service Specialist program — that result in credentials which are accepted 
statewide . 9 



7. See, for example, the Cleveland, Ohio, SCANS Employability Skills (SES) project, in Strawn, 1998b. 

8. Much of this discussion draws on Dresser and Rogers, 1997. 

9. Regional Technology Strategies, Inc., 1999. 
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Although sectoral approaches offer powerful advantages, there are some 
formidable barriers to carrying them out successfully. Competition among firms 
often prevents them from working together in a cooperative way. States and 
localities are likely to have to think opportunistically, pursuing a sectoral ap- 
proach only when employers can be brought together in a constructive way 
and are willing to contribute staff time and financial resources to the project. 

Individualizing Job Advancement Strategies 

Low-income parents are a diverse group, even when they have similar educa- 
tion levels or similar work histories. Moreover, their characteristics vary widely 
from community to community and over time as the economy changes. Be- 
cause of this diversity, programs will be able to make the best decisions when 
frontline staff understand local employers’ needs, education and training op- 
tions, and each person’s skills and interests. Staff also need clear support from 
management about the importance of job advancement, and they must have 
the discretion to use a range of tools to help people. 

Bearing in mind the need for an individualized approach, some broad gen- 
eralizations may be made about possible strategies for different groups: 

► Low-income parents with a high school diploma or GED and solid 
basic s kills (ninth grade or higher) may be able to enter better 
jobs directly, by means of career counseling, careful job place- 
ment, and help in resolving barriers to work . 10 With some 
postsecondary education and training, this group could advance even 
further. These parents can gain access to postsecondary opportunities 

on their own but are likely to need help juggling parenting, working, and 
learning — especially if they are single parents. 

► For those without a high school diploma or GED and moderately 
low basic skills (seventh to ninth grade), states and localities 
likely need to invest in skill upgrading to help them qualify for a 
better job. This group is likely to be shut out of many existing occupa- 
tional training opportunities within or outside the workplace. Investing in 
short-term training can bridge gaps in educational and job skills and 
prepare parents to enter other training programs. 

► For those who lack a high school diploma or GED and have very 
low basic s kills (second to sixth grade or below), states and 
localities likely need to create or expand services specialized to 
their needs. Although not everyone in this group can benefit from job 
advancement services, some can. For example, some programs teach job- 
specific s kills and basic skills or English language skills concurrently and 



lO.These parents are skilled enough that even if they lack a diploma or GED, they are likely to be able to 
pass the GED with minimal preparation. 
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are open to those with skills as low as third grade or those with little 
English proficiency. 11 Those with learning disabilities may need accommo- 
dations to succeed, however. (See Section 8.) 

Barriers to Participation 

Many of the same factors that interfere with low-income parents’ ability to sus- 
tain employment can also prevent them from participating in program services. 
To be effective, job advancement strategies cannot rely on some other part of 
the social services or welfare systems to address these issues but rather must 
include tools to identify barriers and develop linkages to other service provid- 
ers. Employment and training program staff should develop a web of relation- 
ships with other agencies to address such matters as vocational rehabilitation, 
developmental disabilities, substance abuse, and mental health. 

Staff training is critical to identifying and resolving barriers to participation. 
Utah, for example, is creating a unified workforce delivery system. The state has 
found that it needs to invest heavily in training for frontline employment coun- 
selors and also to hire some highly trained resource staff to back up frontline 
staff when they encounter complex personal or family issues that are interfer- 
ing with program participation and employment. 12 (See Box 12.) 

Skill upgrading can be done before employment or concurrently. States and 
localities may want to bear in mind, however, that programs offering skill up- 
grading in the evenings and weekends to employed, low-income parents have 
typically encountered low participation even when help with transportation 
and child care is available. Working with employers to offer upgrading services 
at the worksite may lessen the participation problem, particularly if the training 
is done during work hours as paid release time. States and localities may also 
find that participation increases when education and training courses are made 
more intensive and shorter so that they can be completed more quickly. 

Restructuring Workforce Development Systems 

The majority of low-income parents lack the mix of educational and technical 
skills needed to qualify for the better jobs. For them, the ability to move into 
better jobs will depend on access to effective skill upgrading services. In many 
communities, though, the infrastructure for providing these services is weak, 
which is especially problematic for those with low basic s kills 

States and localities may find it difficult to focus on improving the overall 
quality and effectiveness of workforce development systems at the same time 
that they are grappling with fundamental changes in the welfare system and 
must also put into place the new infrastructure created by the Workforce Invest- 



1 l.See Strawn, 1998b; Muiphy and Johnson, 1998. 
12.Pavetti et al., 1996, 1997. 
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Box 12 

Building a Unified System: Utah’s Experience* 

Utah has integrated all its welfare-to-work and employment and training ser- 
vices into one Department of Workforce Services. Performance measures are set 
for the entire department, across funding streams, and funding sources are invis- 
ible to customers of the services. The vision for the new system includes the 
following elements: 

► Workforce services will be compassionate, individualized, employment-fo- 
cused, and provided in a professional environment, with zero waiting time 
for customers. 

► All customers go to the same employment centers and are served primarily 
by generic employment counselors (though social workers are also on staff 
for those with the most serious barriers to employment). 1 Employment 
counselors provide assessment, career planning, job placement, follow-up, 
and job advancement services. 

► Each counselor stays with an individual throughout the time he or she 
needs services, both before and after becoming employed, and whether or 
not the person is receiving other benefits, such as cash assistance. 

► A wide array of services can be provided, including career counseling, job 
placement, classroom training, on-the-job training, postsecondary certificate 
or degree programs, adult basic education, supportive employment, life 
skills, and self-esteem courses. Customers fill out a single application for all 
services. 

► Customers can also sign up for Food Stamps, Medicaid, and other benefits at 
the employment centers, where centralized eligibility staff determine eligi- 
bility for all benefit programs statewide. 

The transition to the unified system has taken an enormous amount of time and 
effort. Because Utah’s Department ofWorkforce Services relies on staff discre- 
tion to individualize services, it invests heavily in training frontline staff in such 
areas as career counseling, job development, assessment, domestic violence, 
communication, and interviewing skills. Key challenges have included: overcom- 
ing fundamental differences in attitudes and expectations of staff from different 
agencies; providing needed supportive services, especially child care and trans- 
portation; determining appropriate caseload size, based on actual workload; cre- 
ating a new supportive employment component, using worksite job coaching at 
private employers, for those with more serious barriers to work; and making 
services more accessible by doing home visits and worksite visits and keeping 
centers open on evenings and weekends. 

*Based on materials from the Department ofWorkforce Services and an interview with Marie 
Christman, Department ofWorkforce Services, November 1998. 

fThe one exception is veterans, who must first see staff specializing in veterans’ services. 
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ment Act.There is a danger that staff will be overwhelmed with all the changes 
they are being asked to implement. (See Box 13 ) 

On the other hand, the redesign of multiple systems presents a unique op- 
portunity to break with past practices and to implement improvements. In addi- 



Box 13 

The Workforce Investment Act* 

Enacted in 1998, the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) made significant changes 

to federal employment, job training, and literacy programs for adults.Among 

these changes are: 

► States and localities must establish business-majority, workforce investment 
boards to oversee programs for youth, adults, and dislocated workers. 

► States may engage in unified planning for a range of federal programs, 
including youth and adult training, the Employment Service welfare 
reform, vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, and adult literacy. 
Funding, administration, and operation of the programs remain largely 
separate. 

► There are three tiers of services — core, intensive, and training — and 
individuals must receive at least one core service and one intensive 
service before gaining access to training. 1 Core services include initial 
assessment, intake, referral, and job placement. Intensive services include 
in-depth assessment, career planning, work experience, and case manage- 
ment.Training includes classroom instruction, on-the-job training, and 
customized training. 

► Core services must be universally available and delivered through one-stop 
centers. At least one center in each locality must have collocated services. 

► Training must be provided through “individual training accounts,” similar 
to vouchers. Training can be provided through contracts only in certain 
instances, such as for on-the-job or customized training, in rural areas, or 
for populations with special needs. Providers must be certified by the 
state, based on performance information. 

► States and localities will be held accountable for program performance, 
including employment retention and wage advancement. States face 
penalties for failing to meet performance standards and could receive 
incentive grants for exceeding these standards. 

*The act also makes important changes to youth employment programs. For detailed summaries of 

WIA, see the Web sites of Regional Technology Strategies, Inc., and the U.S. Department of Labor, 

Employment and Training Administration . 

fFor a complete list of core, intensive, and training services, see Savner, 1999. 
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tion, a more unified workforce development system could potentially address 
some of the difficult issues inherent in helping low-income parents and other 
low-wage workers upgrade their skills, such as equity in services and better 
articulation of basic education with training and training with longer degree 
programs. It is important to note, though, that better coordination or integra- 
tion of services does not automatically mean higher quality. 13 Improving the 
quality of adult education and job training services is an urgent and critical task 
for states and localities seeking to create an effective workforce development 
system. (See Sections 10 and 11.) 

Research and program experience suggest the following best practices for 
improving workforce development systems: 14 

✓ Develop close ties to employers. The success of a local workforce devel- 
opment system depends crucially on accurate, up-to-date information about 
jobs in demand in the local economy and the specific skills needed to carry 
them out. While formal labor market information can help, continuous 
interaction with local employers is key to hearing about job openings and 
understanding in detail which skills are required for which jobs. One effective 
way to approach employers, used by Wildcat Service Corporation in New 
York, is with a business plan for how the workforce development program 
can help meet their labor needs by supplying, for example, skilled, job-ready 
workers; by reducing turnover; and/or by helping to modernize the skills of 
their existing workforce. 

/ Move beyond a “one-shot” approach. One short-term intervention — 

whether career counseling, job readiness, job training, or some other service 
— is unlikely to put a low-income parent permanently on a path out of 
poverty. Effective programs typically have a long-term commitment to work- 
ing with parents, with “open door” policies about coming back for further 
skill upgrading or career counseling or referrals to other services. 

✓ Avoid the “training fixes everything” trap . 15 While job training is a key 
component of helping low-income parents access better jobs, so are helping 
employers to improve operations; helping workers to navigate the labor 
market; and addressing personal, family, and logistical barriers to participation 
and steady work. 

/ Integrate adult education and training. It has been widely documented 

that low basic s kills and limited English are common among low-wage 
parents and pose formidable challenges to helping them gain entry to training 
and move up to better jobs. Yet research has also repeatedly found that relying 
on traditional, stand-alone adult education services does not result in in- 



13 - Martinson, 1999. 

14. This list draws on the following sources: interview with Nan Poppe, Portland Community College, 
December 1998; Hyland, 1998; Moy, 1998; and Grubb, 1996. 

15. Moy, 1998. 
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creased hourly earnings for low-income parents . 16 Solving this dilemma will 
have to be a core mission of states and localities concerned with helping low- 
income parents move into better jobs. 

»/ Blend work and learning wherever possible. Linking classroom educa- 

tion and training with hands-on application of the s kills being taught has been 
shown to be more effective than classroom instruction alone . 17 Despite this, 
few education and training programs incorporate paid or unpaid work 
experience. States may be able to build on the experience of their customized 
training agencies to expand work-based learning opportunities, especially 
now that WIA funds may be used to train existing workers as well as the 
unemployed. 

/ Devise flexible ways to deliver training services. Shorten existing 

certificate or degree programs whenever possible by making them more 
intensive, and/or break them down into a series of short segments.This allows 
people to complete segments whenever they can find the time, either while 
they are not working or by combining training with work for a short period. 
Employers may also be more willing to provide release time if the training can 
be done in short chunks rather than over a longer period of time. 

/ Document skills acquired in the classroom or on the job, through 

higher education credentials, formal skill standards, or more infor- 
mally developed credentials. A key challenge for states and localities is to 
articulate training programs so that the workforce development system can 
provide ongoing opportunities to upgrade skills. Low-income parents need 
ways to document the progress they have made without having to start over 
when switching from one education and training provider or one employer to 
another. 

\/ Use flexibility in federal funding to tailor services to individual needs. 

The most successful welfare-to-work programs to date have included a range 
of employment, education, and training services while maintaining a central 
focus on employment. Despite the “work first” focus of TANF and WIA, there is 
room in both programs to take an individualized approach. 

The Role of Postsecondary Education Institutions 

Community colleges — and, in some cases, state universities — are frequently 
mentioned as having a crucial role to play in helping workers upgrade their 
skills and employers meet their workforce needs.There are clear advantages to 
involving colleges in these endeavors. In states where colleges provide most 
adult education and job training services, for example, it is likely to be easier to 
integrate those services and connect them to degree programs than in places 



1 6. G. Hamilton et al. , 1 997 ; Bloom, 1 997 ; Strawn, 1 998b. 

17. Isbell et al., 1997; Pindus and Isbell, 1997. 
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where the services are divided among many different agencies and providers. 
And despite the current focus on welfare reform and the 1998 Workforce In- 
vestment Act, the majority of postsecondary job training in the country is sup- 
ported by federal student aid. 

Yet colleges face some key challenges in redesigning their services to bet- 
ter meet the needs of low-income workers and employers: 18 

► Curriculum review and accreditation processes are frequently too slow 
for occupational training, which has to keep pace with rapidly changing 
workplace demands. Colleges respond by offering training through 
noncredit business or continuing education arms, which damages the 
ability of low-income workers to build on shorter-term training to acquire 
college degrees. 

► Faculty union contract issues make it difficult in some cases to offer 
courses in the evening or on weekends or to compress courses into 
intensive schedules. 

► Student financial aid policies do not support incremental approaches to 
low-income workers’ acquiring skills because students attending less than 
half time and those in noncredit programs cannot receive aid. 

► Basic education and job training courses and the faculty who teach them 
are often marginalized in colleges. 19 

10. Upgrading Skills While Unemployed 

Whether someone is between jobs or has not yet entered the workforce, peri- 
ods of unemployment can provide an opportunity for upgrading skills.The key 
to putting this time to productive use is to develop a menu of high-quality, 
shorter-term job training options — preferably ending in recognized occupa- 
tional credentials — that will give individuals access to better jobs. If this train- 
ing is then articulated with longer associate degree and bachelor degree pro- 
grams, it can help low-income parents begin climbing a career ladder out of 
poverty. 

A growing number of states and localities that emphasize rapid employ- 
ment in their welfare-to-work and workforce development programs are find- 
ing that shorter-term skill upgrading for people who are unemployed can be an 
effective part of this approach. Indeed, rigorous evaluations have found that the 
most effective welfare-to-work programs have a central focus on employment 
but also offer a mix of job search, education, training, and other services. 20 And, 
contrary to common perceptions, states and localities have considerable flex- 




18. Interview with Nan Poppe, Portland Community College, December 1998. 

19. McCabe, 1999. See also Massachusetts Community College Developmental Education Committee 
(MCCDEC), 1998. 

20. Gueron and Brown, 1998; Strawn and Echols, 1999; Bloom, 1997. 
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ibility under bothTANF and the 1998 Workforce Investment Act to invest in up- 
front skill upgrading for the unemployed. (See Box 13 and Appendix A.) 

In many communities, however, changes are needed in skill upgrading ser- 
vices to make them more effective and more responsive to the needs of low- 
income parents. In particular, there are four critical challenges: 

^ Job training should be more closely connected to employers to ensure 
that training meets employers’ needs, that people are being trained for 
better jobs than they could get on their own, and that those jobs are in 
demand in the local economy. The most effective training occurs either 
on the job or in a job-like setting. 21 

► Job training should be made more accessible to individuals with low skills 
or limited English proficiency by lowering arbitrarily high entry require- 
ments, creating pretraining courses that “bridge” the gap between these 
individuals’ skills and those needed in the training, and incorporating 
basic skills and English language instruction into trai nin g 

^ Wherever possible without diminishing quality, services that now operate 
on a traditional academic schedule should be compressed into shorter, 
full-time programs that run year-round or broken into short modules that 
can be completed at different points in time. 

► Short-term training should be articulated with longer-term education and 
training opportunities, either with employers or with higher education 
institutions, so that low-income parents have opportunities for future job 
advancement. 

What the Research Says 

Part II of this guide described research showing that job advancement for low- 
income parents is strongly tied to their basic skill levels and attainment of cre- 
dentials — especially certificates or degrees beyond high school. In particular, 
low basic skills are a chronic problem for many of those in poverty and receiv- 
ing welfare, and their low skills, in turn, typically bar them from obtaining occu- 
pational credentials. 22 Research on welfare-to-work, job training, and adult edu- 
cation programs shows that it is possible to help low-income parents move into 
better jobs by upgrading their skills, yet only a handful of programs have actu- 
ally done so. Key ingredients in helping low-income parents find higher-paying 
jobs appear to be strong leadership in making job quality a central objective of 
the program, reinforced with incentives for caseworkers (see Section 10), and 
access to high-quality job training as part of a comprehensive, employment- 
focused program. 



21. Isbell etal., 1997. 

22. Berlin and Sum, 1988; Levy and Murnane, 1992;Venezky, Kaestle, and Sum, 1987. 
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► Job search-focused programs have consistently helped low- 
income parents work more but have generally not changed the 
quality of the jobs they find. The NEWWS Evaluation of 1 1 welfare-to- 
work programs found that those focused primarily on job search activities 
produced larger gains in employment and earnings over a two-year 
follow-up period than adult education-focused programs. 23 However, 
impacts in two of the three job search-focused programs grew smaller by 
the end of two years, suggesting that the impacts may not be sustained 
over the long run. Other studies have shown that, with some exceptions, 
impacts in job search-focused programs can fade entirely within a five- 
year period. 24 Moreover, earnings gains from these programs generally 
resulted from welfare recipients’ working more — not from helping them 
to find better jobs. 25 

► Education-focused programs have not done better. Despite the 
prevalence of low basic skills among welfare recipients, basic education- 
focused programs have not helped recipients find better jobs and have 
not been as consistently successful as job search in increasing employ- 
ment and earnings. 26 These programs also have not consistently increased 
basic skills test scores or attainment of the GED. 27 However, programs 
that pay close attention to the quality of services can produce better 
results. 28 

► Some programs have succeeded in helping welfare recipients find 
better jobs. The Portland, Oregon, site in the NEWWS Evaluation pro- 
duced large gains in employment and earnings and also helped welfare 
recipients find jobs that paid more and provided benefits. At the end of 
two years of follow-up, Portland increased employment rates by 43 
percent; for those who were employed, it increased hourly wages by 1 3 



23. Freedman et al., forthcoming 2000. See also Friedlander and Burtless, 1995; Bloom, 1997;and Strawn, 
1998b. 

24. Friedlander and Burtless, 1995. The exceptions are two counties in the study of California’s GAIN 
program: Riverside and San Diego. Both programs focused on quick employment but used a mix of job 
search, education, and training services. See Freedman et al., 1996. 

25. In the NEWWS Evaluation, one job search-focused program in Riverside, California, did improve job 
quality in terms of access to full-time jobs with health benefits. The program did not increase hourly 
wages, however, and overall impacts on employment were small and declining at the end of year two. 

26. G. Hamilton et al., 1997; Bloom, 1997; Strawn, 1998b. 

27. Evaluations of welfare-to-work programs have found that the majority of welfare recipients who 
enrolled in basic education did not obtain a GED, and most programs studied did not raise welfare 
recipients’ scores on a test of basic skills. Further, no clear relationship can be seen in this research 
between programs that raised test scores or increased GED receipt and those that raised eamings.This is 
consistent with research on adult education programs more generally. See Pauly and Di Meo, 1995; Beder, 
1998. 

28. Service quality appears important for educational outcomes. San Diego County — the only one of five 
California counties studied that raised recipients’ test scores — had developed an entirely new system of 
learning centers just for welfare recipients, which featured computerized instruction, specially trained 
staff, off-campus locations, and more hours of instruction per week than regular adult education classes. 
See Martinson and Friedlander, 1994. 
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percent and increased the percentage who found jobs with health 
insurance by 19 percent. Portland also increased by 46 percent the 
proportion of parents earning more than $10,000 annually. 29 Moreover, 
impacts were holding steady at the two-year point, suggesting that the 
program’s effects will remain strong into the third year. 30 

► Successful programs include a mix of job search, life skills, work- 
focused basic education, and occupational training. Although the 
Portland program stressed moving into the workforce quickly, it was not a 
strictly “work-first” program in that the first activity for each person varied 
depending on skills, work history, and other factors. The Portland program 
was unusually balanced between skill upgrading and job search, with 
correspondingly well-balanced outcomes. Among the 1 1 NEWWS sites, 
Portland increased employment and earnings by more than the three 
employment-focused programs and yet also increased receipt of occupa- 
tional licenses or certificates and GEDs by as much as the seven educa- 
tion-focused sites. 31 

► Portland’s results are consistent with earlier research on pro- 
grams — such as Baltimore Options, San Jose’s Center for Em- 
ployment Training, and the Alameda County and Butte County 
GAIN programs — that stressed better jobs and also used educa- 
tion and training in addition to job search activities . 32 Although 
smaller than the Portland program, the Baltimore Options program’s 
earnings impacts were substantial and still growing five years after 
participants entered the program. Similarly, the Alameda GAIN program, 
which focused on occupational training for high school graduates, re- 
sulted in the targeted welfare recipients’ finding better jobs. The Center 
for Employment Training, through occupational training integrated with 
basic education, increased employment and earnings among both high 
school graduates and dropouts, and it raised hourly wages for the former 
group. 

► Portland’s results show that programs can help a range of welfare 
recipients find better jobs — not just the most educated recipi- 
ents. Portland increased hourly wages and employment stability both 
among recipients who entered the program without a high school 
diploma and among high school graduates. Over two years of follow-up, 
the program increased hourly wages for nongraduates who were em- 
ployed by nearly 60 cents per hour and for graduates by almost 90 cents. 



29. Freedman et al., forthcoming 2000. 

30. Scrivener et al., 1998. 

31 • Freedman et al., forthcoming 2000. 

32. Friedlander and Burtless, 1995; Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1994; Zambrowski and Gordon, 
1993. 
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Typically, welfare-to-work programs help either one group or the other 
find better jobs, but not both. 33 

► Access to occupational training for welfare recipients without a 
high school diploma or GED may be a key to helping them find 
better jobs. The three NEWWS sites that most increased hourly pay for 
nongraduates — Columbus, Detroit, and Portland — also boosted partici- 
pation in postsecondary education or occupational training. Only Port- 
land, however, substantially increased receipt of occupational licenses or 
certificates; nongraduates in the Portland program were four times more 
likely to receive a trade license or certificate than those not in the pro- 
gram. 

► Another key may be to restructure education and training ser- 
vices to make them shorter, full time, and focused on real work 
and life tasks. In Portland, an intensive six-week GED preparation class 
was created that may have made it easier for nongraduates with relatively 
solid basic s kills to obtain a GED quickly and move on to job training. Job 
training certificate programs were also compressed, from one year to 
three or four months (and ultimately were made even shorter). In addi- 
tion, for those with very low skills, Portland created a 10-week “employ- 
ability class” designed to improve a broad range of workplace-related 
basic skills, life skills, computer skills, and soft skills. 34 

Lessons for Policy and Practice 

While postsecondary education and job training have the potential to help low- 
income parents move into better jobs, the goal often has not been realized. 35 
The inconsistent results of training suggest that its quality matters a great deal 
for its effectiveness. For states and localities interested in improving the quality 
of training for low-income parents, some best practices can be derived from the 
work of highly regarded providers, such as Portland, Oregon’s Steps to Success, 
the Center for Employment Training (CET) in San Jose, the Chicago Commons 
Employment Training Center (ETC), and others. 36 

The lessons in this section are divided into three areas: improving the qual- 
ity of job training, making training more accessible, and improving the effective- 
ness of work-related adult education. 




33. For example, in the NEWWS Evaluation, only one other of the 1 1 sites increased hourly pay signifi- 
cantly for both groups — the Atlanta employment-focused program — and its impacts were about half 
the size of Portland’s. Previously evaluated programs have typically been able to find better jobs for high 
school graduates but not for nongraduates. See Bloom, 1997; Friedlander and Burtless, 1995. 

34.Strawn, 1998b. 

35 - Orr et al., 1996; Grubb, 1996;Pindus and Isbell, 1997. 

36. There are several resources on best practices for training. See Bamow and King, 2000; Badway and 
Grubb, 1997; and the National Community College Workforce Development Database. 
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Improving the Quality of Job Training 37 

✓ Start by targeting five to ten local employers who can offer jobs with 
higher than average wages, benefits, and potential for advancement. 

Market program services (screening, training, and postemployment follow-up) 
to them, and obtain their input on program design. Developing training for an 
entire sector rather than for one business can help ensure that the training 
does not narrowly benefit one firm. (See the discussion of sectoral strategies 
in Section 9.) 

✓ Give participants an opportunity to learn about different career 
options before choosing a training program. This may be especially 
important for helping low-income people envision themselves in careers that 
few of their peers are pursuing. At San Jose’s Center for Employment Training, 
participants sample all of CET’s different training programs before choosing 
one. They can also go on plant tours arranged by CET. 

✓ Assess students’ strengths, goals, and needs for supportive services to 
ensure a good fit between students and training and to arrange for 
necessary supports. CET is notable for not using any testing to determine 
admission to its training programs, but it does use testing after entry to 
determine a starting point for basic education services. Other programs, such 
as at El Paso Community College (EPCC) in Texas and Linn-Benton Commu- 
nity College in Oregon, use such testing to determine whether someone 
could benefit from a short, pretraining “bridge” class to fill critical gaps in 
basic and life skills. Some programs do up-front screening for personal and 
family issues; assessment should involve both formal pen-and-paper tests and 
informal tools, such as interactions over time with peers and program staff. 
(See Section 8.) 

✓ Base curricula on mastering specific competencies (developed in 
partnership with employers) as well as broader skills. Involving both 
technical and personnel staff from employers is key to developing up-to-date 
training curricula and an in-depth understanding of hiring decisions. Hiring or 
borrowing frontline supervisors as training instructors is an effective way to 
ensure that training mirrors actual job tasks. For example, CET hires its 
instructors from industry. In Steps to Success, staff from an electronics manu- 
facturer come to teach once a week. Competency-based curricula allow each 
participant to learn at his or her own pace. 



37 .This discussion is drawn from the following sources: interview with Nan Poppe, Portland Community 
College, December 1998; presentation by Robert Johnston, Center for Employment Training, and CET 
materials, July 1996; presentation by Jenny Wittner, Chicago Commons ETC, November 1998, and 
Henderson, 1998; presentation by Kim Freeman, Steps to Success, and program materials, February 1999; 
correspondence with Dixie Simmons, Clover Park Technical College, Lake wood, Washington, November 
1998; CLASP Audio Conference, January 15, 1999, with Kim Freeman, Steps to Success, and Jeffrey Jablow, 
Wildcat Service Corporation; Badway and Grubb, 1997; Grubb et al., 1999; Pavetti, 1997b;Strawn, 1998b. 
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✓ Train on job content, soft skills, life skills, and basic education skills. 
Portland’s electronics manufacturing course includes training in electronics 
and semiconductors as well as industrial math, keyboarding, and workplace 
communication. Life skills are woven into these components; for example, the 
math teacher begins by having participants develop a family budget. ETC’s 
training includes job-specific classes, such as blueprint-reading or biology for 
health care, and broader classes, such as “Reading, Writing, and Role-Playing,” 
which teaches basic literacy skills while improving job-related interpersonal 
and communication skills. 

Provide training in employers’ facilities or in a job-like setting, using 
a mix of instructional methods. If training is provided in a work-like 
setting, then a variety of issues that might later interfere with employment 
may, instead, surface during training. Treat participants as adults, and set high 
expectations for them. At CET, for example, people attend 35 hours per week 
and punch a time clock; those who do not show up are called or visited at 
their homes. Instructional methods should minimize lectures and workbooks 
and should include practice in real job tasks on actual equipment, work on 
group projects, and role-playing exercises. 

✓ Develop links to community partners for support services. Both CET 
and Steps to Success have community resource staff whose job is to find 
resources outside the program that their participants need. Chicago Com- 
mons ETC has many such partners on-site; training staff meet regularly with 
staff from other services so they can work as a team in helping individuals 
toward sustained employment. 

✓ Offer college credit whenever possible. To promote long-term advance- 
ment, training should end in a recognized credential (such as an occupational 
certificate or an industry skill standard), should offer transferable credits, and 
should be articulated with degree programs. CET is an accredited higher 
education institution whose programs end in an occupational certificate; its 
training is articulated with community college degree programs. Seattle’s 
Shoreline Community College has a continuum of short-term training con- 
nected to longer-term degree programs. Minnesota’s statewide Pathways 
initiative offers college credit for many of its courses. 

✓ Couple short-term training with long-term support and opportunities 
for further skill upgrading. Shorter-term training can be an important first 
step on a career ladder, but sustained employment and advancement will 
require longer-term support and access to further skill upgrading opportuni- 
ties. CET makes home visits throughout training to support student participa- 
tion, and it intensifies those home visits after job placement. Portland’s Steps 
to Success has created a range of postemployment skill upgrading opportuni- 
ties at times that working parents can access them. 
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Integrate basic education into occupational training. An important 
strategy for making training accessible to those with low skills is to integrate 
basic skills and/or English language instruction into the occupational training 
curriculum. Doing this allows CET to have no entry requirements and to serve 
many people with low skills and/or little English; its training programs are full 
time, operate year-round, and last an average of six months. 38 An alternative is 
to teach basic education in the context of real work and life tasks and to 
provide it concurrently with job training. For example, El Paso Community 
College provides concurrent instruction in employment-focused basic educa- 
tion, English as a Second Language instruction, and job-specific training; many 
of the programs are open to those with very low skills (fourth to sixth grade) 
and/or little English proficiency. 

Making Training More Accessible 39 

l/ Create short-term “bridge” training to open up training opportuni- 

ties. Bridge training can open the door to better jobs for high school 
nongraduates, especially those with skills less than the eighth-grade level, and 
for people with limited English proficiency. Chicago Commons ETC has 
developed bridge training for women with very low skills and, often, multiple 
barriers to employment. El Paso Community College also offers bridge pro- 
grams that prepare students with very low skills to enter vocational training. 
(See Box 14.) Bridge training may also be needed to help women enter 
nontraditional occupations. Goodwill’s New Choices program in Atlanta 
provides pre-apprenticeship training for women to enter union apprentice- 
ship programs in the skilled building trades. Just as important as mastering job 
and basic skills is the support provided to graduates from the network of 
skilled tradeswomen whom New Choices has trained. A similar pre-appren- 
ticeship program has been created in 22 cities through the Resident Appren- 
ticeship Program of the America Works Partnership. 

✓ Use bridge training also to help people gain access to employer in- 

house training. Portland’s Steps to Success, for example, offers Steptronics, 
six weeks of bridge training that prepares people to enter employer-spon- 
sored training in the semiconductor industry and other electronics manufac- 
turing. Arizona’s welfare-to-work program funds bridge training in electronic 
assembly and customer service. The training focuses on core job and basic 
skills needed for all electronics assembly; graduates are hired by such firms as 
Motorola and Intel and then are trained in that firm’s specific production 
techniques. 



38. Rigorous evaluations of CET found that it was effective in increasing the employment and earnings 
both of minority women who were single parents and of disadvantaged youth. See Zambrowski and 
Gordon, 1993; Cave et al., 1993. 

39. This discussion is drawn from the following sources: presentation by Dee Wallace, New Choices, 
November 5, 1998; interview with Delia Walters, Arizona Department of Economic Security, November 
1998; and Strawn, 1998b. 
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%/ Compress existing certificate and degree programs so parents can 

enter training year-round and complete it quickly. Compressing pro- 
grams will help TANF recipients, who face time limits on aid and limitations 




Box 14 

Bridge Training: Lessons from Chicago Commons ETC* 

Parents with very low basic skills typically are barred from many occupational 
training programs, yet they seldom successfully complete traditional GED 
preparation classes. Chicago Commons Employment Training Center (ETC) 
addressed this issue by creating “Preparation for Training” programs that pre- 
pare women with very low skills (third- to sixth-grade reading levels) to enter 
local training opportunities that lead to better jobs. ETC believes that three 
core elements are needed to make this type of bridge training successful: 

► Help women make better, more informed choices about training 
by exposing them to various career options and helping them to 
assess their strengths. At Chicago Commons ETC, the “Introduction to 
Training” course gives participants who lack a diploma or GED an over- 
view of training programs and job paths available in the city, including 
visits to worksites and training programs. 

► Help participants master the soft skills needed to succeed in any 
work environment. ETC does this both formally through its course 
curricula and informally through participation in program activities, such 
as role playing and group interaction with peers and staff. 

► Based on the specific training program a participant chooses, 
preview in the bridge training both the specific job skills and the 
basic educational skills needed to succeed in that program. For 
example, for someone who wants to enter a manufacturing training 
program, the bridge training might include blueprint-reading. ETC bridge 
training prepares women to enter such diverse training as auto mechanics, 
woodworking, skilled industrial trades, and certified nurse assistant 
programs. 

Although no formal evaluation has been done of ETC, employment and earn- 
ings data on all participants who completed the initial life skills component 
show substantially better results — both higher employment and higher 
wages several years later — for those who went through bridge training.These 
outcomes could reflect differences (in terms of skills, motivation, or other 
characteristics) between those who participated in bridge training and those 
who did not. It is worth noting, however, that both groups tested at compa- 
rable levels on a basic reading test when starting the program. 

^Presentation by Jenny Winner, Chicago Commons ETC, November 5, 1998; and correspondence. 
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on the amount of time they can spend in education and training activities. It 
can benefit all low-income workers by allowing them to complete training 
and begin earning as quickly as possible. Many community colleges find that 
they can shorten one-year certificate programs to as little as three or four 
months by having classes meet 30 to 40 hours per week, instead of the 
traditional 12 hours. 40 This allows them to enroll more students in a year, and 
it allows students to begin programs throughout the year, not just at each 
semester. Washington State reinvested $7 million ofTANF savings in 1998- 
1999 in local college, business, and agency partnerships that provide short- 
term training customized to business needs. 

✓ Divide skill upgrading programs into “chunks” that can be completed 

at different points in time. The Washington Aerospace Alliance and Shore- 
line Community College have developed training for Computerized Numeri- 
cal Control machine operators. The entry-level training is a 10-week course 
that was shortened from an existing one-year program. The advanced-level 
training, which leads to an associate degree, is broken into eight modules 
which can be taken one at a time when the workers’ schedules allow. Vendors 
in Arizona are also beginning to break training into modules. Instead of 
attending four months of clerical training, for example, someone can take a 
one-week module on a particular software application and come back later 
for additional training. 

/ Create incentives for welfare case managers to refer parents for skill 

upgrading. In some states, such as Minnesota and Washington, low numbers 
of referrals have hampered new customized training programs for welfare 
recipients.The lack of referrals arose in part from a failure to relay new job 
advancement goals effectively to frontline welfare staff. Washington State has 
addressed this problem by changing its performance targets for local welfare 
offices to include wage advancement and referrals to education and training. 

Improving the Effectiveness of Work-Related Adult Education 41 

Research on the economic benefits of adult education suggests that simply rais- 
ing test scores and GED atta inm ent is not enough if the goal is to help those 
with low skills qualify for better jobs. Instead, adult basic education services 
should be closely linked to opportunities for further education and job training. 
Integrating basic education and English as a Second Language classes into job 
training programs is the most efficient route to improve the job prospects of 
adults with low skills or limited English proficiency. Short of integration, adopt- 
ing the following best practices for adult education may improve its effective- 
ness and capacity to help low-income parents advance to better jobs. (See Box 
15.) 



40. For examples, see Strawn, 1998b. 

41. This discussion is drawn from: Boesel, Alsalam, and Smith, 1998; Henderson, 1998; Martinson and 
Friedlander, 1994; Mikulecky, 1997; Strawn, 1998b;Wrigley, 1998. 
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/ Assess students’ strengths, interests, and goals to ensure a good fit 

between each student and the services. Students in adult education are 
much more likely to complete a program if they have a clear, realistic goal in 
mind and if the program itself is highly focused on helping them achieve it. 
For students interested in training, this should include opportunities to learn 
firsthand about different occupations and training possibilities, especially 
those that do not require a diploma or GED. 

✓ Specify the skills to be mastered in each program, and teach skills in 
the context of life and work tasks. Services should be customized to meet 
specific student goals, such as immediate job entry, further education or 
training, or advancement in one’s current occupation. A program with the 
goal of immediate job entry, for example, could base the curriculum on skills 
commonly needed for entry-level jobs in particular sectors, could document 
students’ achievement of the skills, and could market that as a credential to 
employers. Cleveland’s SCANS Employability Skills (SES) project does this. 42 
The new “Equipped for the Future” content standards for adult education 
define specific skills needed in people’s roles as workers, family members, and 
citizens in order to guide adult education curricula and teaching methods. 43 

✓ For students who have very low s kills (roughly sixth grade or below) 
and who lack a diploma or GED, develop bridge programs that can 
open the door to training (before employment or on-the-job training) 
in a short time frame. These students are unlikely to obtain a GED in the 
short run and yet are barred from most training programs. Adult education 
programs should survey their community for high-quality training opportuni- 
ties that do not require a high school diploma or GED and should negotiate 
agreements with training providers to accept their students, provided that the 
students master a set of pretraining s kills customized to a specific training 
course. (See Box 14.) 

t/ For students with somewhat higher skills (roughly seventh grade or 

above), offer GED classes that are intensive (at least 20 hours per 
week), teach GED topics in the context of work and life issues experi- 
enced by students, and cover other critical life and workplace s kills . 

Most of those who pass the GED already have the skills needed; classes 
typically give them practice time and the confidence to take the test. Some do 
need to increase skills in certain areas, especially math, and still others need 
specialized services, such as diagnosis of a learning disability and help in 
obtaining an accommodation when they take the test. Obtaining a GED 
quickly is important if students are to continue on to further education and 
training — access to which is the primary economic benefit of the GED. 



42. See Strawn, 1998b. 

43. Stein, 2000. 
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/ Set high expectations for participation, backed up by close monitor- 

ing of attendance and quick follow-up on absences, and provide 
access to a wide range of supportive services. For many low-income 
parents, low skills and lack of a high school diploma are just one set of 
challenges they face. As with training services, adult education should be 
accompanied by screening for other needs and links to a wide range of other 
services. Peer mentoring, tutoring and support groups, and counseling by staff 
can help improve attendance and completion of adult education programs. 

Professionalize instruction by hiring full-time, permanent teachers 
and investing in training for them. Adult education teachers are often 
part time and transitory, making it difficult to build a cadre of experienced, 
well-trained instructors. Experience and training are critical to high-quality 



Box 15 

Funding Longer-Term Education and Training 

At its best, short-term skill upgrading can be an important first step, helping some 
parents to find employment who otherwise would not and helping others to 
qualify for better jobs. Over the long run, however, continued job advancement is 
likely to depend on further skill upgrading. 

Alternatives toTANF income support are likely to be needed to enable low-in- 
come parents to pursue longer-term education and training full time. States and 
localities have a number of options for these funding alternatives.* 

✓ Use welfare savings to create or expand student financial aid for 
low-income parents, outside the TANF program. Such programs 
already exist in Maine and Wyoming and are under consideration in 
several other states. Final rules for TANF allow states to use federal block 
grant funds for educational expenses outside the TANF cash assistance 
program. State spending on student aid for low-income families — includ- 
ing living expenses — can count toward meeting federal maintenance-of- 
effort requirements under the TANF program.* Further, both for federal 
block grant funds and for state maintenance-of-effort funds, eligibility 
standards for these families could be different from standards for TANF 
cash aid — for example, 150 percent of the poverty line rather than 75 
percent. Finally, for parents who are given scholarships in this way, the aid 
would not count toward federal welfare time limits. (See Appendix A.) 

✓ Create additional work-study opportunities for low-income par- 
ents.* Work-study jobs for low-income parents could be funded with 
federal Welfare-to-Work funds, WIA funds, federal TANF funds outside the 
TANF cash assistance program, or state funds, with that state spending 
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instruction, especially the kind of interactive, student-centered instruction 
that researchers and practitioners suggest will keep students motivated to 
learn. Problem-based learning, for example, uses group work on projects to 
teach basic reading, writing, and math skills as well as soft skills needed in the 
workplace. 44 

✓ Expand opportunities for high school completion as an alternative to 

the GED. Research shows that the economic prospects of GED-holders are 
closer to the prospects of nongraduates than to high school graduates. 

Charter schools may offer a new opportunity to develop more alternative 
high schools for youth. For example, in Philadelphia the Youthbuild program 



44 . Wrigley, 1998. For further information, contact Maricopa Center for Learning and Instruction. 



being counted toward TANF maintenance-of-effort requirements. For 
example, California recently set aside up to $34 million in state funds 
to create campus work-study positions for welfare recipients. Smaller 
work-study initiatives for low-income parents are under way in Ken- 
tucky, Philadelphia, and Washington State. 

l/ Transfer TANF funds to the Child Care and Development block 
grant to provide child care assistance to low-income parents 
who are in school. In Kentucky, low-income parents may receive 
child care aid while they are in postsecondary education, regardless of 
whether they are working. Transferring TANF funds may make sense for 
parents who can piece together other resources for living expenses 
and tuition but cannot overcome the final hurdle of child care costs. 
After the funds have been transferred out of TANF, time limits and work 
requirements do not apply. 

Examine how well student aid policies fit the needs of nontra- 
ditional students, such as low-income single parents. Historically, 
single parents have had the largest unmet financial aid need of any 
group assisted with federal student aid. 5 Welfare reform’s shift in the 
1990s away from longer-term education and training adds to this 
existing problem. Although recent changes in the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1998 will help those on the margin, the move to a 
work-based welfare system warrants a more substantial overhaul of 
student aid policies toward low-income parents. 

* Students who work full time are much less likely to complete education or training. (See Section 

11.) For a detailed discussion of these options, see Greenberg, Strawn, and Plimpton, 1999. 

t See Greenberg and Savner, 1999a. 

4 For more information, see C. Johnson and Kaggwa, 1998. 

§ Moran, 1986. 
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has become a charter school and is now able to offer its participants an actual 
high school diploma rather than a GED. In addition, some states have devel- 
oped opportunities for adults to complete high school . 45 

✓ Combine adult education with work experience, and/or target it to 

those who have already acquired work experience. For students with 
little or no work history, coupling adult education with paid or unpaid work 
experience serves two purposes. First, it can help students understand better 
their strengths and interests so that they can set appropriate life and career 
goals. Second, it can mitigate the opportunity costs of participating in educa- 
tion and training — namely, the forgone work experience — that can under- 
cut substantially the benefits of upgrading skills. 

11. Upgrading Skills While Working 

Many states are interested in ways to support skill upgrading for welfare recipi- 
ents, former welfare recipients, and other low-income parents who are working. 
In addition, low-income parents may be more ready to focus on advancement 
after they have been engaged in the labor force for a while. 

Key issues for designing and implementing skill upgrade programs for work- 
ing parents include: 

► Employer involvement. Employer involvement in postemployment skill 
upgrading is critical. Employers may be willing to provide input into the 
design of training, to allow training at the worksite, or to grant release 
time for training. Employers are more likely to be interested in partnering 
if the training directly relates to carrying out job responsibilities. Small 
employers are willing to grant release time in some cases if the training 
can be expanded to serve all their employees, not just low-income 
parents. The new authority under the Workforce Investment Act to fund 
training for low-income workers could help catalyze new activity in this 
area. 

► Participation. States and localities are finding it difficult to engage busy 
working parents, even when skill upgrading services are scheduled in the 
evenings and on weekends. One essential ingredient is child care — both 
access to subsidies and availability during nonwork hours — though child 
care may not be the only or even the most important barrier. 

► Program scale. Aid to individuals — through student aid and child care 
programs, for example — is administratively the easiest way to support 
skill upgrading for working parents on a large scale. Yet the states that 
assist low-income parents to pursue education and training on their own 




45. California, Rhode Island, and Tennessee have adult high schools and self-paced high school comple- 
tion courses. See Boesel,AlsaIam, and Smith, 1998. 
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— such as Florida, Utah, and Washington — report that few avail them- 
selves of this aid. Further available research casts doubt on the effective- 
ness of individual aid when it is not accompanied by career counseling 
and guidance about choosing appropriate programs. By contrast, work- 
place-based learning has been effective with welfare recipients, but such 
programs have always been very small in scale. 

Finally, upgrading the skills of employed low-income parents presents the 
same challenges detailed in Section 10: improving the quality of job training, 
making training more accessible, and increasing the effectiveness of wotk-re- 
lated adult education. 

What the Research Says 

► On-the-job training produced significant increases in annual 
earnings for welfare recipients in 16 Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) programs, as well as in welfare-to-work demonstrations in 
Maine and New Jersey. The JTPA programs and both state demonstra- 
tions raised wages and hours of work. Evaluation of JTPA’s predecessor, 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), also found on- 
the-job training to be the most effective activity for welfare recipients. 
On-the-job training has typically been reserved for the most employable 
welfare recipients, however, and has operated on a very small scale. 46 

► Work-based training programs have also proved effective with 
more disadvantaged welfare recipients. The AFDC Homemaker-Home 
Health Aide demonstration and the National Supported Work demonstra- 
tion raised long-term employment and earnings, with some of the sites 
also raising hourly earnings. The AFDC Homemaker-Home Health Aide 
demonstration offered welfare recipients in seven states four to eight 
weeks Of classroom and worksite training followed by up to a year of 
subsidized employment. Five of the states succeeded in raising overall 
earnings an average of $2,000 annually in the first and second years after 
the end of subsidized employment, and they raised hourly wages as 
well. 47 

► Nonexperimental research suggests that state-funded, employer- 
focused training for existing workers can raise earnings and 
retention. A study of California’s Employment Training Panel — the 
state’s customized training agency — found that participants had higher 
earnings and job security than nonparticipants. 48 Nonexperimental 



46. Gueron and Pauly, 1991; Orr et al., 1996; Plimpton and Nightingale, 1999. 

47. Bell, Burstein, and Orr, 1987. Program group members sustained these gains, earning $500 more 
annually than controls in the fourth and fifth years after the program. For a description of the National 
Supported Work Demonstration, see Section 8. 

48. Moore, Blake, and Phillips, 1995. 
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research on customized training in New Jersey also found higher wages, 
more promotions, and greater job retention among training participants 
than among similar workers not in the training. 49 Until recently, however, 
these types of programs have rarely included low-income parents. 

► Nonexperimental research suggests that postsecondary education 
can increase the hourly wages of low-income individuals. Participa- 
tion in programs at both community colleges and four-year institutions 
produces large hourly earnings gains, according to a nonexperimental 
study using nearly two decades of longitudinal data on the economic 
effects of postsecondary education. 50 This research, which attempted to 
control for differences in ability and family background between those 
who go to college and those who do not, found that women who re- 
ceived an associate’s degree earned hourly wages that were 19 to 23 
percent higher than similar women without such a degree. Women who 
obtained a bachelor’s degree earned 28 to 33 percent more than their 
peers. Earlier studies have found that each year of postsecondary educa- 
tion generates increased earnings of 6 to 12 percent, with even larger 
gains for individuals whose parents did not have any postsecondary 
education. 

► Undergraduates who work more hours are less likely to persist in 
educational programs than similar students who work fewer 
hours . 51 Longitudinal research by the U.S. Department of Education 
found that students working 13 hours or less were much less likely to 
report that work limited their class choices, their class schedules, the 
number of classes they could take, or access to the library than students 
working more hours. Similar results were found for hours of work and 
students’ academic performance. The study also found that those working 
full time were much less likely to attend classes for a full year. Given that 
just 14 percent of those in the study had dependents, the effects of full- 
time work on educational outcomes for single parents could well be even 
more negative. 

Lessons for Policy and Practice 

Given the low participation in postemployment services, more experimenta- 
tion is needed with a variety of models for engaging low-income working par- 
ents. The lessons provided here are categorized into three areas: redesigning 
existing services for working parents, creating employer-focused training, and 
supporting advancement efforts of low-income parents. 



49. Regional Technology Strategies, 1999. 

50. Kane and Rouse, 1995. See also C. Johnson and Kaggwa, 1998; and U.S. Department of Labor, 1995. 

51. Horn and Malizio, 1998. 
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Redesigning Existing Services for Working Parents 52 

States and localities are increasingly recognizing that traditional education and 
training services may not fit the needs of working low-income parents and are 
creating more specialized programs for these nontraditional students.Washing- 
ton State, for example, set aside over $4 million of TANF savings in 1998 to 
design shorter programs, increase weekend and evening offerings, hire career 
advisors, and develop business and agency partnerships. 53 Early insights from 
new programs suggest that the following elements may be key to engaging 
working parents in advancement services during their nonwork hours. 

✓ Recruit by involving frontline welfare staff. Welfare agency staff who 
see working families regularly for TANF, Food Stamps, and Medicaid benefits 
could be an important source of referrals to postemployment training pro- 
grams, but they need training and incentives to address advancement issues. 
For example, Washington State’s new college tuition assistance program for 
working low-income parents was not able to meet its enrollment targets for 
TANF recipients initially, in part because of the low number of referrals from 
local welfare and employment service offices. The state has responded by 
setting performance targets for these agencies that include enrollment of 
TANF recipients in training. In addition, the colleges believe that some initial 
wage-advancement planning at the welfare office might encourage greater 
participation in training. 

Target past participants in preemployment services. Another strategy 
being tried in Washington State is to have the colleges recruit recipients 
directly from past participants in their preemployment services. Steps to 
Success in Portland, Oregon, has also recently decided to target past partici- 
pants in its preemployment program for its postemployment services. Such 
parents, they reason, already have a positive relationship with the program 
and may be more likely to return for further help than parents without that 
bond. 

✓ Offer flexible scheduling, with evening and weekend courses offered 
year-round. Steps to Success, for example, offers advancement services from 
5:30 to 8:30 p.m. on two weekdays and from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Satuidays. ASAP, 
an advancement initiative in New York City for graduates of STRIVE, has 
training that is typically offered from 6 to 9 p.m. twice a week and from 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. on Saturdays. Distance learning may also be an option. Many educa- 
tion and training providers are now offering programs on-line, including job 
training, GED instruction, and even career counseling or mentoring. For 
example, Milwaukee Area Technical College has a GED course on-line, and 
Portland Community College offers an associate’s degree on-line. While 



52. This discussion is drawn from interviews and correspondence with Eric Arroyo, ASAP/STRTVE; Kim 
Freeman, Step to Success; and Nan Poppe, Portland Community College. 

53 Washington State Board for Community and Technical Colleges, 1999. 
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distance learning by itself may not offer enough support and guidance to 
parents, on-line services can supplement and extend the material covered in 
the classroom. Some programs are exploring ways to lend work stations to 
low-income parents. In addition, home computers may become more acces- 
sible as prices continue to fall. 

✓ Set a reasonable time frame for training. Instead of making busy parents 
commit to completing an entire certificate or degree course at one time, the 
training can be broken into short modules of perhaps 35 to 40 hours each. A 
single module can then be completed in one week by parents who are able to 
take time off, or in six Saturday sessions of six hours each. Parents complete 
modules as they find the time, and ultimately they receive a training certifi- 
cate or degree when all modules are completed. (See also Section 10.) ASAP 
has evening and weekend occupational training that can be completed in 10 
to 24 weeks, depending on the program. 

✓ Remove as many logistical barriers as possible. This might include 
providing free on-site child care and food for the entire family, especially if it 
is a weekday night, so parents do not have to take everyone home for dinner 
before coming to class. In Washington State, lack of on-site child care emerged 
as a major issue for parents attending newly created evening and weekend 
services; of the 28 community and technical colleges that offered on-site child 
care, just two had evening and weekend child care available. 

✓ Focus on the whole family, and barter creatively for services. Con- 
fronted with low participation, Portland’s Steps to Success program recently 
shifted its postemployment focus from parents to the entire family. Steps to 
Success has found that other programs, such as Head Start, were willing to 
offer services to Steps to Success participants if the latter program provided 
job development and advancement services to its own customers. As a result, 
evening and Saturday workshops in Steps to Success now include much 
broader services: free child care and meals, science and computer activities 
for children, adult education and English as a Second Language classes, 
vocational rehabilitation services, career planning, computer training, job 
placement, and 12-step activities for the parents. Steps to Success has found 
that this approach makes busy parents much more willing to participate. (See 
Figure 2.) 

✓ Encourage participation by offering incentives and by conducting 
training for cohorts, who then become an informal peer support 
group. Steps to Success has found that coupons for free movies, haircuts, the 
zoo, or similarly inexpensive items can motivate families to continue partici- 
pating in services. In addition, if parents are enrolled in cohort groups that 
stay together throughout the duration of training, they often become a close- 
knit group that encourages each other to succeed. ASAP also finds that its 
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Figure 2 
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participants function as a peer network for each other, both for personal 
supports and for job leads. 

/ Offer work-site services, open to all employees. This may be most 

appropriate where there are large employers that hire a significant number of 
low-income parents. Rhode Island has found employers receptive to on-site 
workshops on retention and advancement, if the sessions are open to all 
employees. Salem, Oregon’s Up With Wages program also conducts on-site 
advancement workshops. In addition to making it easier for low-income 
parents to attend, on-site workshops also provide opportunities to develop 
closer working relationships with employers. 

Incorporate best practices for training and adult education. As de- 
scribed in Section 10, these practices include creating curricula that incorpo- 
rate soft skills, basic skills, English language proficiency, and job-specific skills 
and that delineate specific competencies based directly on job requirements. 
This may mean adjusting offerings to better fit participants’ needs. For ex- 
ample, ASAP’s Telecommunications course required eleventh- grade math 
skills, making it appropriate for only a small number of participants. ASAP 
scaled the course back and developed a new Computer Assembly course, for 
those who are interested in technology, but who lack the math skills needed 
for the Telecommunications course. 

Creating Employer-Focused Training 54 

Public sector/employer partnerships offer the potential to overcome participa- 
tion barriers by providing job advancement services at or near the worksite, 
during work hours. The key to creating effective public-private partnerships is 
understanding how to meet employers’ bottom-line needs while also ensuring 
that training benefits workers who would not likely obtain it otherwise. The 
lessons offered below are drawn from the substantial experience of state-cus- 
tomized training agencies and from newer initiatives specifically aimed at low- 
income parents. (See Box 16.) 

/ Partner with state-customized tr aining agencies. Given that low-income 

parents are most likely to find jobs that include little employer-funded train- 
ing, state-customized training agencies could play a critical role in expanding 
training opportunities while ensuring that the training is closely tied to 
employers’ needs. In 1998, 47 states funded 60 customized training programs 
to help employers upgrade new or existing workers’ skills. The largest pro- 
grams rely primarily on non-general revenue funding sources. These efforts 
tend to serve more experienced, better-skilled individuals than welfare reform 
or job training agencies, and they tend to be housed in economic develop- 



54. This discussion is drawn from Simon, 1997, and from interviews and correspondence with Dixie 
Simmons, Clover Park Technical College, Lakewood, Washington; and Eric Arroyo, ASAP/STRIVE. Addi- 
tional sources are American Society forTraining and Development, 1999;RegionalTechnology Strategies, 
1999;Strawn, 1998b; Minnesota Job Skills Partnership, 1999. 
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Box 16 

Three Employer-Focused Training Initiatives 

► Minnesota’s Pathways is a state grant program administered by the Minnesota 
Job Skills Partnership (MJSP), the state’s customized training agency.* At the 
local level, Pathways programs are joint efforts of businesses, educational 
institutions, and social service agencies to develop and deliver industry- 
specific training that enables welfare recipients to move into jobs with long- 
term career paths. State grants made to educational institutions are matched 
by participating firms; the educational organization and other entities 
involved also contribute funding. Each Pathways project can be awarded up 
to $400,000; through mid-1999, about $2.3 million in grants had been 
awarded to 15 Pathway projects, with an additional $6.2 million in matching 
funds from businesses. In addition, nearly all of Pathway’s welfare-to-work 
projects are co-funded by MJSP Partnership grants, a 15-year-old initiative for 
retraining existing workers. Half the businesses in the welfare-to-work 
projects provide health care or health care services; others are involved in 
manufacturing, printing, computers, retail, services, and frozen foods. Nearly 
3,000 welfare recipients are projected to be served by the projects created to 
date, though enrollment has been slow. 

► The California Employment Training Panel's welfare-to-work initiative helps 
businesses that hire welfare recipients to train these new workers in the 
skills they need to succeed in their jobs and remain employed. ETP has 
contracts with employers or groups of employers, training providers, and 
Private Industry Councils. In the San Francisco Bay Area, ETP awarded a $3 2 
million contract to the Committee on Jobs (COJ), a consortium of large 
employers, including Airtouch, Arthur Anderson, Bank of America, and Pacific 
Gas and Electric. COJ has committed $3 million in business support to the 
project. COJ is subcontracting with five community-based organizations to 
provide training and with the United Auto Workers Labor Employment and 
Training Corporation for project administration and training support. Training 
is provided during work hours and on or near the jobsite. To receive state 
funds, employers must commit to retain the trainees for 90 days after they 
complete training. 

► Washington State has invested $1 million through its community and 
technical colleges to create worksite services for low-income workers with 
low skills and/or limited English proficiency. The Workplace Basics program 
provides customized basic skills and English as a Second Language services 
with a goal of increasing wages. About 800 workers were served in 1998- 
1999, the first year of the program. Employer demand is strong, especially for 
ESL services. The colleges also offer hospitality specialist training for people 
with severe learning disabilities or very limited English proficiency, using a 
leaming-by-doing approach at the worksite .Workplace Basics plans to serve 
more welfare recipients in the future by linking its services to 
preemployment services. 

•Minnesota Job Skills Partnership, 1999. 
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ment agencies, with few linkages to those other services. With the 1998 
Workforce Investment Act authorizing training for incumbent workers, this 
gap could well narrow in the future. Among the states already using custom- 
ized training agencies to help low-income workers advance in the labor 
market are California, Iowa, Minnesota, New Jersey, and North Carolina. 

✓ Create career pathways through local partnerships of employers and 

training providers. The local partnerships that receive grants from 
Minnesota’s Job Skills Partnership (MJSP) develop long-term career and 
educational pathways for a particular industry sector. One goal of MJSP grants 
is to fill gaps in the training infrastructure in a way that permanently increases 
the capacity of training providers to partner with businesses to meet 
workforce development needs. Similarly, a partnership of 34 employers and 
six community colleges in the Seattle area, including Shoreline Community 
College, has formed the Tri-County Job Ladder Partnership Project to create 
career and educational pathways in four sectors: manufacturing, customer 
relations, information technology, and health services. Individualized career 
plans can then be developed using a database of job and training opportuni- 
ties across participating employers and colleges. (See Figure 3 for a sample 
career and educational pathway.) 

l/ Fund training with grants or contracts, not with tax credits. Focus 

groups with employers organized by the National Governor’s Association 
revealed that employers viewed tax credits and subsidies as being less effec- 
tive than direct grants for training because the subsidies and credits were too 
diffuse, helping the business’ overall financial picture but not being directly 
applied to training costs. 55 Another study, which surveyed likely employers of 
welfare recipients in Cleveland and Milwaukee, found that few employers had 
the resources or knowledge to develop their own in-house training pro- 
grams. 56 Two of the largest employer-focused training initiatives for low- 
income parents use grants and contracts: California’s ETP uses 
performance-based contracts, and MJSP uses grants. 

Leverage private resources — not only cash, but also staff time, 
release time for training, and use of employer facilities for training. 

When employers lack the resources or knowledge to create in-house training 
opportunities, they are often willing to contribute to a public-private training 
partnership as long as it meets a specific business need. For example, MJSP 
grants require a 1 : 1 employer match; in fact, employers have made cash and 
in-kind contributions that nearly triple the size of the state’s Pathways grants. 
Public resources can help organize firms with similar training needs and 
connect them with training providers. 



55. Simon, 1997. 

56. Taylor, 1997. 
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Figure 3 

Sample Career and Educational Pathway 
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%/ Customize curricula, but only for skills transferable across employers 

wi thin a particular sector. Job-specific training should be combined with 
work-focused basic skills and soft s kill s instruction. In general, customized 
training agencies often rely on traditional teaching methods and could benefit 
from adoption of some of the best practices within the training field. (See 
Section 10.) 

l/ Make training easily accessible. Provide training at the worksite (or if 

working with several employers, at a central location) and during work hours 
using paid release time, if possible. This ease of access is one of the key 
advantages of employer-focused training compared with other ways of 
delivering services to low-income workers. 

✓ Include upgrade training for the existing workforce. Minnesota com- 
bines customized preemployment training for welfare recipients with up- 
grade training for existing workers in the same workplaces. The state’s goal is 
to create career pathways that allow existing workers to advance, freeing up 
entry-level jobs so that unemployed parents can, in turn, advance. The initia- 
tive also includes supervisor training to promote further learning on the job. 
This pairing of entry-level and upgrade training — also a part of several 
California Employment Training Panel projects — gives employers an incen- 
tive to enter into partnerships, minimizes equity issues between new hires 
and existing workers, and helps businesses modernize their workforce. 

✓ Link customized tr aining and postsecondary education. Develop 
stronger links between customized training efforts and state and federal aid 
for postsecondary education. Georgia is beginning to link its state HOPE 
scholarships for associate degrees to certified training developed by its 
technical institutes for specific industries or clusters of industries. 

Supporting Advancement Efforts of Low-Income Parents 57 

It is likely that only a small number of low-income parents possess the basic 
skills and other personal resources needed to succeed in traditional education 
programs on their own, in addition to working. State aid in covering the costs of 
educational and supportive services might make it more feasible for this group 
of parents to pursue postsecondary education. 

✓ Federal student financial aid may be an option for some low-income 
parents. In the past, federal student aid has been the most common form of 
aid to welfare recipients seeking to upgrade their skills: nearly half a million 
undergraduates nationally also received welfare in 1995-1996. It is not known 
how many were combining work and school, but individuals can obtain Pell 



57. This discussion is drawn from Barnow, 1998; Burke, 1997; Miller, 1999b; Regional Technology Strate- 
gies, 1999; an interview with David Pistner.York County Individual Learning Account Pilot, November, 
1998; materials from the Pennsylvania Governor’s Office; Plimpton and Greenberg, 1999; and 1998 data 
from the State Policy Documentation Project. 
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grants only if they are in certificate or degree programs offered by entities 
eligible to receive federal financial aid. In addition, individuals who are 
attending school or training less than half time generally cannot receive Pell 
grants. 58 Yet women who leave welfare for work are typically working over 30 
hours per week and thus may find it difficult to take more than one course 
per semester. 

✓ Support s kill upgrading through tuition assistance or waivers at state- 

supported schools. Georgia targets its HOPE scholarships toward working 
adults who can attend school only part time. The program is open to state 
residents who enroll in a degree or certificate/diploma program, covers basic 
skills remediation, and — for those attending state universities or branches of 
the Department of Technical and Adult Education — requires no minimum 
hours of enrollment.The flexibility of HOPE scholarships supports the state’s 
overall emphasis on credentialing incremental skill development. Washington 
State’s Tuition Assistance program covers the costs of tuition and books for 
low-income parents who are working and for other low-wage workers. 
Created in 1998 with welfare savings, this $4 million program is designed to 
help those who have not yet applied for Pell grants, are ineligible for Pell 
grants (because they lack a high school diploma or GED or have previously 
defaulted on federal student loans), cannot qualify for Pell grants because they 
are enrolled for fewer than 10 credits, or enter programs that are too short to 
qualify for Pell aid. As of June 1999, about 4,200 people had enrolled in this 
program — half of them current or former welfare recipients. Michigan and 
Ohio have recently created similar programs for low-income families not 
receiving TANF cash assistance. For some time, both Florida and Utah have 
offered two years of postemployment support for education and training, 
because they began the policy before TANF, through AFDC waiver demonstra- 
tions. However, few families appear to have used these benefits in either state. 

/ Use individual development accounts (ID As). In addition to an 

individual’s savings, IDAs can also include state and employer matching 
contributions.The 1996 federal welfare law opened the door for broader use 
of EDAs for welfare recipients. Such accounts are intended to allow low- 
income parents to accumulate savings for specific purposes, including 
education and training.Twenty-six states currently allow IDAs for 
postsecondary education and training, with 1 1 providing matching contribu- 
tions. In some states, such as Iowa and Minnesota, EDAs are available to other 
low-income workers, not just families. Outside of welfare reform, Pennsylvania 
is piloting Individual Learning Accounts, which involve state, worker, and 
employer contributions and which are portable when the individual switches 
jobs. However, Pennsylvania is finding little interest among employers in 
investing in this way in low-wage workers. 




58. Individuals enrolled in education or training less than half time are technically eligible to receive Pell 
grants, but in practice they find it difficult to qualify. 
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Take advantage of the Workforce Investment Act’s flexibility to aid 
low-income workers. Under WIA, federal workforce development programs 
may provide training to employed low-income people, provided that they 
have first sought federal student financial aid. The act requires that training for 
adults generally be provided through individual vouchers rather than con- 
tracts with training providers; voucher amounts are set at the state or local 
levels. (See Box 13 ) 

»/ Accompany financial aid with counseling. Regardless of the funding 

source, aid to individuals for education and training may be more effective if 
accompanied by career counseling and help in choosing a provider. Although 
there has been little research on vouchers, Pell grants, or similar aid to low- 
income individuals for education or training, what evidence exists suggests 
that choice alone may not produce the desired results in terms of higher 
employment and earnings. In particular, people often lack good information 
about what jobs are in demand. 

12. Connecting Low-Income Parents 
to Better Jobs 

One of the most cost-effective strategies that states and localities can pursue for 
helping low-income parents advance in the workforce is to connect parents 
who already have work experience, solid basic skills, and/or a high school di- 
ploma with better-paying jobs that offer benefits and potential for advancement. 
To the extent that low-income parents are less likely to be part of informal 
networks that employers use to locate workers, such services may prove impor- 
tant. They may also help low-income parents keep up with a rapidly changing 
labor market. 

Programs that serve the unemployed can use initial job placement as an 
opportunity to begin working with parents on career development issues, goal 
setting, resolution of personal and logistical challenges to sustaining employ- 
ment, and placement in a job that fits into a longer-term plan. As described 
earlier, a parent’s initial position in the labor market is likely to affect future 
opportunities for advancement, so helping low-income parents to connect to 
better jobs initially may bring future as well as immediate benefits. For low- 
income working parents or other low-wage workers, postemployment services 
at the worksite or elsewhere in the community can provide similar opportuni- 
ties for career development, goal setting, barrier resolution, and placement in a 
better job. However, service delivery is complicated by the competing work 
and parenting demands these parents face. Finally, public and private efforts 
may be needed to create job ladders where none exist or to improve job quality 
in labor markets with few better jobs. 
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What the Research Says 

► Nationally, a significant percentage of low-income parents al- 
ready possess the basic skills to enter jobs with better pay and 
career potential . 59 A recent study found that about a third of parents 
receiving welfare in 1992 possessed the skills to enter jobs paying more 
than twice the minimum wage with potential for further training on the 
job. Seven percent had “advanced” s kills comparable to college graduates 
in jobs averaging $32,000 in annual earnings. Another 25 percent had 
“competent” s kills comparable to people with some postsecondary 
education who work in jobs averaging $23,000. The analysis concludes 
that careful job placement, even without skill upgrading, could help these 
parents get better jobs than they would find on their own. In addition, a 
small amount of postsecondary education or training — about one 
semester — could help those with competent skills move into the 
advanced skills range, increasing their annual earnings potential by about 
$ 10 , 000 . 

► Portland’s Steps to Success program shows that large-scale, public 
welfare-to-work programs can connect some low-income parents 
to better jobs without additional skill upgrading . 60 At the end of two 
years, the program increased by almost $1 the hourly wages of parents 
who entered the program with a high school diploma or GED and also 
increased access to full-time jobs with health benefits. For those with 
recent work experience, the increase was even higher — $1.56 more 
than similar parents not in the program. Portland achieved this result 
without significantly increasing education and training for high school 
graduates beyond what they would have obtained on their own. About 
one-third of these parents did pursue postsecondary education or train- 
ing, but this was also true for members of the control group, who did not 
experience similar wage gains. 

► Initial job placement is likely to affect future opportunities for 
advancement. Employers often find new employees through informal 
referrals from their current workers. For low-income parents who are 
isolated in urban or rural communities with high unemployment and a 
very limited set of job opportunities, this can make it very difficult to 
connect with better jobs. 61 In addition, there is wide variation among 
industries in entry-level workers’ opportunities for job advancement and 
in the credentials required to move up. For example, a study of wage 



59. Camevale and Desrochers, 1999. 

60. Freedman et al., forthcoming 2000. Hourly wage comparisons between program group members and 
the control group are not true experimental findings because they include only sample members who 
were employed. 

61. See Dresser and Rogers, 1997. 
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mobility in the health care, child care, and hospitality industries found 
that hospitality offers the most opportunities for upward mobility, health 
care has fewer, and child care offers little room for advancement. In 
addition, of the three fields, hospitality is least likely to require formal 
education and prior work experience. 62 

► Access to additional training on the job varies by occupation, with 
higher-skilled occupations generally offering more access to 
training for advancement. Women in highly skilled occupations 
receive more training on the job than women in low-skilled occupations. 
In addition, fewer jobs in some occupations require formal education 
credentials, such as a bachelor’s degree, than others. The challenge for 
welfare and workforce development programs is to identify occupations 
that are open to low-income parents without college degrees and yet still 
provide some opportunities for acquiring new skills and advancing. 63 

Lessons for Policy and Practice 

The best candidates for placement in better jobs, without additional education 
and training, are those with high school diplomas or GEDs, solid basic skills, and 
some work experience. Low-income parents who are graduates and have good 
basic skills but little work experience may still be able to enter better jobs di- 
rectly with some brief activities in life skills, job readiness, and work experi- 
ence. Even jobs that do not require specialized training frequently require gen- 
eral job skills, such as familiarity with computers and customer service skills. 64 
The lessons that follow are organized into three groups: helping parents start 
off in better jobs, helping working parents advance, and improving job quality. 

Helping Parents Start Off in Better Jobs 

Helping unemployed low-income parents to enter better jobs directly, without 
additional education and training, requires strong relationships with employers, 
incentives and training for staff, and a comprehensive set of work supports. 

✓ Establish performance measures, for welfare and workforce develop- 

ment agencies and their contractors, that emphasize job quality. 

Performance measures may have been a key factor in Portland’s success in 
placing its Steps to Success participants in better jobs. (See Box 17.) The 
welfare district office and welfare-to-work contractors were jointly respon- 
sible for meeting performance standards set by the state. The standards 
included a target for average wages at placement and for clients returning to 
welfare (defined as the number receiving welfare at 18 months). Among the 
core performance measures established by Utah for all its workforce develop- 



62. Pindus et al., 1997. See also Bartik, 1997; and Section 4. 

63. Camevale and Desrochers, 1999. 

64. See Danziger et al., 1999; Holzer, 1996. 
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ment services is the percentage increase of an individual’s wage after receiv- 
ing services, longevity of labor force attachment (job retention and job 
duration), and welfare caseload reduction resulting from increased income. 65 

%/ Communicate a clear vision that includes better jobs. Beyond specific 

performance measures, support for Portland’s efforts in the mid-1990s to find 
better jobs for parents came from the state’s unifying vision of making 
families better off. This vision, combined with an unusual culture of high 
performance and continuous improvement in Oregon’s welfare agency, 
encouraged local welfare staff and their partners and contractors to innovate 
while also holding them accountable for broad outcomes. 66 

/ Help parents develop career plans. Career development is a critical 

element in any job advancement strategy. Career development typically 
includes opportunities for individuals to assess their own interests and skills 
and to explore various occupations by hearing employers talk about what 
they are looking for in workers, by visiting worksites, and through job- 
shadowing and internships. 67 Salem, Oregon’s Up With Wages, Portland’s Steps 
to Success, and the state of Rhode Island all develop career advancement or 
income improvement plans with parents to help them think about their goals 
for their future and how to reach them. Postemployment services are then 
critical for revising and updating these plans as parents gain work experience 
and skills. 

/ Train frontline staff on career development strategies and tools, so 

that they can craft individual paths to obtaining better jobs. Frontline 
staff need training on how to work with individuals to map out a career 
advancement plan. Staff training is also needed on using labor market infor- 
mation to make good matches between jobs and individuals’ skills, interests, 
and short- and long-term goals. In Utah, training for employment counselors 
includes career counseling, job development, assessment, employment plan 
development, and job connection resources; it also has a component on 
human behavior, communication, and interviewing skills. Training is guided 
by the overall goal of delivering services based on a holistic view of each 
person’s needs. 68 

/ Develop assessment tools that promote good job matches. There is a 

lack of good assessment tools to match skills needed in particular jobs with 
the skills of low-income parents. 69 While some do exist — such as Work Keys 



65. Materials from Utah Department of Workforce Services. 

66. Presentation by Sandra Hoback, Oregon Department of Human Resources, January 1999. 

67. For resources on career development, contact the National Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion and Cornell University’s exploring Careers Project. 

68. Materials from Utah Department ofWorkforce Services. 

69. Work Keys is a work-related basic skills assessment system developed by ACT, Inc., a national non- 
profit organization. 
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— some practitioners say that existing assessments are problematic for those 
with limited English proficiency or for those with low skills. This forces 
programs to use a mix of imperfect formal assessments and more subjective, 
informal assessments of an individual’s skills. New assessments and creden- 
tials currently under development may ameliorate this problem. These include 
ones to certify mastery of work-related basic reading, writing, and math skills; 
soft skills, such as problem-solving, conflict resolution, and working in teams; 
and skills needed in specific occupations. 70 Washington State’s community 
and technical college system, for example, has worked with industry to 
establish skill standards for 18 industry areas, such as information technology, 
secondary wood products, early childhood education, natural resource 
technologies, telecommunications, and retail. 

70.These include the National Institute for Literacy’s “Equipped for the Future” adult education content 
standards; the Career Transcript System (CTS), an assessment and curriculum to help workers develop 
and credential soft skills; and efforts by the National Skill Standards Board to develop credentials for 
specific occupations and clusters of occupations. 



Box 17 

Connecting Low-Income Parents to Better Jobs: 

Lessons from Steps to Success* 

Portland’s Steps to Success is offered by Mt. Hood Community College and Port- 
land Community College and also involves a host of other partners to provide a 
wide range of services. The program began in 1984 and serves about 14,000 
welfare recipients and applicants annually. As noted earlier, it has succeeded in 
placing high school graduates in better jobs than they would have found on 
their own, without increasing the use of education or training. At the time it was ^ 

evaluated in the mid-nineties, Steps to Success emphasized rapid employment, 
but it balanced this against its goal of placing recipients in full-time jobs paying 
above minimum wage, with benefits and potential for advancement. The first 
activity for parents varied according to their basic skill levels, work history, and 
the presence of personal or family challenges to employment. 

High school graduates with work experience typically first entered job club, 
which emphasized finding full-time jobs with benefits that paid above minimum 
wage. Those without work experience typically entered life skills, followed by 
education or training. About 10 percent were involved in unpaid work experi- 
ence with private employers, and parents were carefully matched to placements 
that fit their skills and career interests. In addition, everyone who entered the 
program was assessed for job readiness, including basic skills, substance abuse, 
mental health, and domestic violence issues. Portland’s experience offers the 
following lessons: 
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^ Maintain close and continuous contact with local employers. Staff 

need to be in close communication with those who supervise workers in 
targeted jobs so that they have detailed, up-to-date information on skills 
needed in those jobs. Full-time job developers are one way to ensure ongoing 
interaction between programs and employers. Local Workforce Investment 
Boards could help coordinate these efforts across programs. 

✓ Get good, current information about the local labor market. More in- 

depth analyses of the potential for job advancement in different industries 
can help staff understand which industries to focus their efforts on and the 
kinds of skills and credentials needed for advancement. Such analyses can 
supplement anecdotal information from employers with systematic data on 
wage and employment trends and on the credentials needed to advance. 
Maryland matched administrative data on welfare receipt with wage data to 
understand which industries and which individual employers in the state had 



► The most critical element is well-trained staff working with parents on 
the initial job placement. Steps to Success had several full-time job 
developers, and other staff worked closely with the state employment 
department to connect parents with job leads. 

► Staff need to understand in depth the local labor market, because the 
same type of job can vary from industry to industry. Formal labor market 
data can help to some extent, but staff also need to have strong ties to 
local employers. 

► Career pathways for each and every client should be mapped out at the 
time of initial job placement. Staff must have a good grasp of career 
development strategies and must pass that information along to the 
parents. Programs should not assume that individuals will understand 
how to move forward in their careers. 

► Important elements of a good job match include making sure that the job 
location fits well with transportation and child care needs and that the 
parent’s work style is well suited to the job itself. Working through these 
issues before job placement can help avoid job loss and minimize the 
need for postemployment services. 

► Use local workforce investment boards to help tie supply (workers) and 
demand (employers) together. The boards could act as liaisons to small 
business associations and sectoral associations. 




*Interview and correspondence with Nan Poppe, Portland Community College, December 1998; 
and Scrivener et al., 1998. 
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a track record of successful outcomes for former welfare recipients. 71 By 
looking at earnings over time, staff can use such data to understand where in 
state or local labor markets the best opportunities for advancement lie. The 
study described above on wage mobility in health care, child care, and 
hospitality industries has been used to generate fact sheets for job counselors 
and for low-income parents to help guide their career decisions. Similarly, a 
detailed analysis of employment opportunities, entry-level requirements, and 
training programs in the health care industry in Chicago led to a guide for 
Chicago’s residents on job opportunities in health care and on choosing 
health career training in the city. 72 

✓ Help low-income parents identify up-front their potential logistical, 

personal, or family challenges. While the group of parents targeted for 
direct placement into better jobs may face fewer personal and family chal- 
lenges than other low-income parents, identifying any such issues in advance 
may increase the chances of success as well as preserve credibility with 
employers. Work supports may be especially important when targeting better 
jobs with small employers who do not have a human resource department. 
The San Francisco Small Business Network worked with Juma Ventures, a 
nonprofit youth employment organization, to create the Job Network. 73 Job 
Network provides six weeks of preemployment training, followed by develop- 
ment of short-term and long-term work goals for each individual, and job 
placement. The initiative seeks to place people in jobs that pay at least $8 per 
hour, that provide benefits, and that have opportunities for advancement. 
Benefits for employers include employee screening and training; help for new 
hires on workplace, logistical, or personal issues; and help with related 
paperwork, such as applications for tax credits. 74 

Helping Working Parents Advance 

Working low-income parents may need new mechanisms for obtaining help 
with job advancement, such as one-stop career centers under the Workforce 
Investment Act or other kinds of service brokers. 

/ Help low- wage workers understand what career paths exist, what 

marketable skills they have, where advancement opportunities are, 
and how to connect with specific employers. The need for career 
development help does not end when low-income parents enter employ- 
ment. Salem, Oregon’s Up With Wages (described in Box 6) has found a 
tremendous need for career guidance, with former recipients and other low- 



71. Lane, Shi, and Stevens, 1998. 

72. Shenoy, 1998; Chicago Jobs Council, 1998. 

73. Job Network includes training in customer service and communication skills, basic work-related 
English, and math and computer skills; it also provides help in resolving child care, family violence, and 
other issues. 

74. Torres, 1999. 
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wage workers frequently having no better sense of what their next job will 
be than they did their initial one. Staff work with individuals to develop 
“income improvement plans,” which include thinking about their interests 
and s kill s and the steps required to move up to better jobs. In Washington 
State, the WPLEX postemployment telephone call center, which is managed 
by the state’s employment security agency, can assist in matching people with 
new jobs (see Section 7). 

✓ Be flexible, and set learning goals for each job. STRIVE/Chicago Employ- 
ment Service finds that career directions change frequently at first, so flexible 
goal-setting is important. STRIVE also believes that it is important — not only 
for advancement but also for initial job retention — for individuals to set 
specific learning goals and objectives for the current job as an intermediate 
step toward longer-term goals. In setting these learning goals, counselors help 
people focus on which aspects of their job are under their control and which 
s kills they could acquire on the job that would help them move up in the 
future. 75 

✓ Provide advice and encouragement to workers in qualifying for and 
asking for raises and promotions in their current jobs. Salem’s Up With 
Wages helps workers understand how to be as effective as possible in their 
current position in order to win recognition for promotion. It also offers a 
workshop on interacting with supervisors, called “How to Manage Your Boss.” 
In Rhode Island, staff emphasize that job advancement does not mean neces- 
sarily changing employers or going back to school. Instead, advancement 
goals can include getting a raise, moving from part-time to full-time status, or 
being promoted. 76 

^ Help workers decide whether they need to upgrade their skills, what 

training opportunities are likely to fit their interests and abilities, 
and what types of tr aining will pay off in the labor market. A key 

partner in Salem’s Up With Wages initiative is the local community college’s 
training and economic development center, which has close ties to employers 
because of its customized training services. The county has expanded its job 
advancement services to working parents beyond TANF or former TANF 
recipients, starting with marketing its services to parents receiving federal or 
state child care subsidies and hoping ultimately to serve all Food Stamp 
recipients as well. Similarly, Washington State’s WPLEX asks those they call 
whether they are interested in training and, if so, refers them to local training 
providers. These initial WPLEX calls may not be sufficient, however; commu- 
nity colleges are finding that people are more likely to enroll if the colleges 
themselves follow up with those identified by WPLEX. 



75. Presentation by Steven Redfield, STRIVE/Chicago Employment Service, April 1999- 

76 . Presentation by June Allen, Rite Works Employment and Retention Service Unit, Rhode Island, March 

1999- 
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Work with employers to create job ladders that help workers move 
out of low-wage, entry-level jobs. This may be a viable strategy, if it helps 
meet employers’ hiring needs. In Detroit, the Regional Chamber of Commerce 
is piloting the Detroit Job Ladder, which aims to encourage workers to stay in 
low-wage, entry-level jobs for nine months by creating formal advancement 
opportunities to better-paying entry-level jobs that do not require specialized 
training but do require a solid work history. (See Box 18.) 

Similarly, Salem’s Up With Wages initiative is negotiating with two large 
low-wage employers in the area — a convenience store chain and a gas sta- 
tion chain — to give their workers eight hours of paid release time per month 
for access to Up With Wages retention and advancement services. As with the 
Detroit Job Ladder, the potential benefit to employers is reduced turnover. 
Turnover in some low-wage jobs is so high that retaining someone for even 



Box 18 

The Detroit Job Ladder: A Low-Cost-Strategy 
for Increasing Retention and Advancement?* 

The Detroit Job Ladder, sponsored by the Business Education/Training Alliance 

(BETA), has the following features: 

► Workers who demonstrate solid work skills with a Tier I employer (such 
as fast-food employers) for nine months would have their names placed in 
a hiring pool for openings with Tier II employers. 

► Because Tier I employers typically lose entry-level workers within three to 
six months, even keeping workers for nine months could reduce employ- 
ers’ costs. Further, Tier I employers could choose to try to keep workers 
sought by Tier II employers by matching their job offers. 

^ Tier II employers are lacing a shortage of workers who have general work 
experience but no technical skills. Such employers include medical 
centers, banks, and some manufacturers. Their jobs typically involve in- 
house training and some advancement potential. 

► The roles of BETA as an intermediary are to recruit employers, to recruit 
sources of workers’ referrals (such as welfare-to-work programs, commu- 
nity organizations, and churches), and to track workers through Tier I 
employment while maintaining a database ofTier II employment opportu- 
nities. 

^ BETA does not plan to do case management for workers involved in 

Detroit’s Job Ladder, though it does plan to collaborate closely with other 
entities that do offer social services. 



•Information provided by Greg Handel, Detroit Regional Chamber of Commerce. 
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six to nine months can be a major improvement. In Salem, for example, 
currently the typical new worker with the convenience store chain stays 
only 43 days. 

It is too early to tell whether employers will be willing to stay with these 
initiatives or not. Job ladders like these are aimed at leveraging general work 
experience into placement in better jobs, unlike the Tri-County Job Ladder 
Partnership, which focuses on specific sectors and links advancement up the 
career ladder to completion of specialized training. A job ladder demonstra- 
tion called WorkPlus, sponsored by Public/Private Ventures in Philadelphia, 
had similar aims but ultimately was not able to attract sufficient employer 
interest. 77 

Improving Job Quality 

It may be possible to improve job quality directly by means of employer incen- 
tives, partnerships with employers and unions, or leveraging job improvements 
through market mechanisms. 

✓ Subsidize employers for upgrading jobs. Wage subsidies have traditionally 
been used to encourage employers to hire or train workers, but Rhode Island 
is using them to directly upgrade the quality of jobs, especially with small 
businesses. For example, the state may use subsidies to offset the cost of 
benefits so that an employer can turn a part-time job into a full-time one or 
can increase the hourly wage of a job. Rhode Island’s Rite Works Employment 
and Retention Service Unit assists businesses with qualifying employees for 
the subsidies. 78 

✓ Partner with employers, unions, and public agencies. The San Francisco 
Hotels Partnership Project is a partnership between 12 hotels and two unions 
that seeks to promote job security, the competitiveness of the hotels, em- 
ployee involvement, and career development. The hospitality industry is the 
largest private employer in San Francisco. The partnership’s 1993 start-up was 
funded by a federal grant, but ongoing operations are supported by employer 
contributions, with the state funding specific training initiatives. The partner- 
ship tries to improve the quality of jobs in the industry by using employee- 
management teams to examine various aspects of hotel work and to address 
particular needs of workers. It also operates a training program involving 
more than 1,600 employees in 10 hotels. 79 

✓ Make use of your local market power. Baltimore, Pasadena, and a number 
of other cities have used their market power as large purchasers of goods and 
services to improve job quality through “livable wage” initiatives. Any business 



77. Bernhardt and Bailey, 1998. 

78. Interview with June Allen, Rite Works Employment and Retention Service Unit, Rhode Island, Novem- 
ber 1998. 

79. Dresser and Rogers, 1997; Moy, 1998. 
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receiving a contract from the city must pay the employees who carry out the 
contracted services a certain wage. The strategy directly benefits the employ- 
ees involved in the contract but also aims to influence the overall market for 
that service . 80 

\/ Become an employer. Another market strategy is to become an employer in 

a particular sector. The Paraprofessional Healthcare Institute (PHI) coordinates 
a loose federation of employee-owned businesses in the South Bronx, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. Each is both a profit-making business and an on-site, em- 
ployer-based training program. After five to seven weeks of training, individu- 
als are employed as full-time Medicare-certified home health aides (these jobs 
are typically part time). Those who stay six months are offered full benefits 
and the option of becoming employee-owners. The cooperatives provide a 
supportive work environment that includes continued in-service training, 
personal and vocational counseling, careful supervision, and career upgrading 
programs. PHI also aims to improve jobs industry-wide by creating pressure 
for change. In New York, for example, Cooperative Home Care Associates, the 
Bronx cooperative, believes that its training and quality of care caused con- 
tractors to raise their standards for other subcontractors . 81 



80. Association of Community Organizations for Reform Now (ACORN), 1999. 
81.Strawn, 1998b. See also Dawson, 1998. 
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M uch attention has been given by policymakers and researchers to the need 
for support services — particularly child care, health insurance, and trans- 
portation assistance — if individuals are to find and keep jobs. For each of these 
critical support services, this guide first reviews research that has implications 
for strategies to promote sustained employment.lt then provides recommenda- 
tions, derived from program experience, to help ensure that low-income fami- 
lies have the support services they need to maintain steady employment. Be- 
cause outreach strategies are critical for informing eligible individuals about the 
availability of many types of support services, Section 13 begins with a discus- 
sion of this issue. 

13. Outreach Strategies for Support Services 

What the Research Says 

Low-income working families are often eligible for assistance for various types 
of support services — particularly subsidized child care and health insurance 
coverage. However, research shows that many who are eligible for these ser- 
vices do not use them, because they do not know about the assistance. 

► Child care. Individuals leaving welfare for work are generally eligible for 
child care assistance, including transitional child care or subsidies for low- 
income working families. However, studies have shown that many do not 
use these subsidies. For example, one study found that only 12 to 22 
percent of employed welfare recipients and recent former welfare 
recipients who used child care were receiving any subsidy. 1 Roughly 75 
percent of the families using paid child care were paying for the full cost 
of that care. This study found that the primary reason families did not use 
subsidies was they did not know about them. 

► Health insurance coverage. Welfare recipients who find jobs may 
qualify for transitional Medicaid for up to 12 months, followed by cover- 
age through Medicaid expansions or, in some states, separate state pro- 
grams. In addition, because cash assistance and Medicaid are “delinked” 
under the new welfare law, families with earnings may qualify for Medic- 
aid even if they do not qualify for cash assistance. 2 In addition, federal 
funds have been provided for the State Children’s Health Insurance 
Program (SCHIP), which expands health insurance coverage for low- 
income children. 

Studies have found, however, that enrollment in Medicaid has been 
declining despite the expansions in coverage and the delinking of cash 



1. Meyers and Heintze, 1998. See also Freedman et al., forthcoming 2000. 

2. This provision, known as Section 1931 eligibility, stipulates that a family member will qualify for Med- 
icaid if he or she meets the income, resource, and family composition rules that applied to the state’s 
AFDC program on July 16, 1996 — regardless of whether or not the person qualifies forTANF. 



